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Art Education 


ELL might a boy or girl enter- 

ing his secondary schooling with 
special interest in art consider himself 
fortunate, on the whole, to be enrolling 
in California schools. Disappointing 
would be his experience in approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the senior high 
schools of the State, but, whether city- 
bred child or country-born, he may 
spend part of his days in junior high 
school, almost without exception, in 
some type of art activity, and with but 
two exceptions he may continue that 
study during junior college years. 

What of the 20 per cent of senior 
high schools where no art is offered, 
either to complete the student’s appre- 
ciation of the world about him or of the 
world man has miraculously created for 
himself through the genius of the cre- 
ative thinkers among mankind ? 

A study of the California School Di- 
rectory, which furnishes the informa- 
tion included above, turns one’s interest 
and sympathy to those smaller schools 
far from centers of city activities where 
no possibility for satisfying youth’s 
longing for opportunity to work with 
the materials and mediums of art is 
hinted. Look again, however, to renew 
your faith in the ever-widening accept- 
ance of art as a necessity in the plan for 
completely wholesome living. As one 
visualizes those far places where second- 
ary education is planned for those who 
will live in small communities, where 
limited numbers and meager funds 
make it impossible to staff a school 
strictly according to subject matter con- 
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tent, how one admires the many worthy 
efforts—apparent to one who reads the 
record aright—to keep art alive as an 
experience in the days at school! 

Hats off to the teachers who do 
something to satisfy that desire-to- 
create in their students though they 
spend the other teaching hours chalking 
up geometric equations or hearing Latin 
verbs! I cannot help but wonder, as 
I study the Directory, which is going to 
be of most use to the young farmer 
or small-town merchant in those more 
remote communities, the fact that “all 
Gaul is divided into three parts” or the 
development of taste in the purchase 
and arrangement of three articles to 
furnish a modest room! 


Fortunate as we would consider the 
student with art desires who claims 
California as his educational abode, that 
very pride in what we attempt in the 
way of opportunity, and to a great ex- 
tent accomplish, points with chagrin to 
that 20 per cent of high schools which 
do not offer that opportunity. What a 
challenge to our state to get in line with 
those others whose state departments 
have the assistance of a director of art! 

Not only is there this disquieting 
percentage made up of far-away, in- 
adequately manned high schools, but 
that part of our youth which finds 
itself served in so-called “continuation 
schools” must in most cases forego the 
opportunity to sense the joy of accom- 
plishment through art. Are these youths 
not also going to live in homes, to select 
clothing, to form a part of our buying 
community? And who can tell what 
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latent ability to create lies untouched 
in the future welder at work with his 
torch, the youthful mechanic who tink- 
ers with an old automobile, or the girl 
who later will be attempting to arrange 
your hair? 


A SIMILAR survey of the pages of 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
directory would reveal another impor- 
tant aspect of this question of keeping 
the doors open for all those who would 
add to their equipment for life the 
power of expression through the me- 
diums of art. Often apparent, but many 
times hidden would be the items of 
recorded opportunity to earn a living 
because training for such expression 
had been included in a person’s equip- 
ment. It takes interpretation of the 
bare facts given there to reveal the op- 
portunities for developed art abilities 
to serve in earning a living. For one 
must not only tabulate in such a research 
the number of industries which defi- 
nitely employ a designer, a craftsman, 
or a painter, but one must recognize the 
numberless cases where no artist as such 
is on the pay roll but where the young 
person will or will not be on the pay roll 
according to the degree of his ability to 
use the fundamental principles of art 
in the pursuit of duties otherwise desig- 
nated. Consider the millinery or cloth- 
ing buyer, the window decorator, the 
glaze chemist—to mention only a few 
such occupations. 

This very practical survey of oppor- 
tunities may well leave one pondering 
over the lack of practical opportunity 
offered to young people in that 20 per 
cent of high schools where no art 
experience is planned. 


MERE puzzling still would be the 
discrepancy between expression 
of faith and evidence of practice were 
we to undertake an investigation of the 
most up-to-the-minute expressions of 
pedagogical concern for the develop- 
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ment of these individual personalities 
brought together as students in our 
schools ; or were we to turn to the philo- 
sophical tenets so widely accepted as 
the basis for our educational practice ; 
or to the statements of the purposes of 
education in a democratic country such 
as we desire the United States of 
America to remain and increasingly to 
become. Such a study would, indeed, 
make it imperative to raise questions 
concerning what is meant by “educa- 
tion.” First and foremost in impor- 
tance in “education,” most of us agree, 
is the development of the whole per- 
sonality during the formative years. 
The normal youngster no less than the 
unfortunate “problem child’ needs the 
outlet furnished by art opportunities. 

We must take seriously the findings 
of psychologists and scientists which 
are daily strengthened by further re- 
search. We must recognize our obli- 
gation as teachers to meet the needs 
of youth thus revealed: his need for 
finding his place among his peers, 
for feeling important in his community 
relations, for expressing self in his own 
way, for recognition by adults. These 
basic personal and social needs can oft- 
times best be met in the individualized 
problems of the art classes and in the 
normal situations created there for 
group activities and contributions. In 
the writings of practical administrators 
and far-seeing philosophers there is 
ground for faith in youth’s demands 
that the creative desires within shall 
not atrophy during those formative 
adolescent years. 

Probably in no state in the Union 
is there more verbal acceptance of the 
belief that it is an inalienable right of 
all to have opportunity for the creative 
experience of originating forms and 
visual symbols expressive of intellectual 
ideas and desires and the emotional 
responses to environmental stimuli 
which all in greater or less degree un- 
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endingly make. It remains a task for all 
of us in those favored sections of our 
State where practice seems somewhat 
caught up with theory to push the cause 
of the young people who in less favored 
areas of our fair State have no oppor- 
tunity to develop richly or even mea- 
gerly that part of themselves which 
alone survives as eternal. 

We must proclaim Youth’s Bill of 
Aesthetic Rights. Such a Bill of Rights 
must declare the opportunity for all 
youth to continuous experience which 
will increase their sensitiveness to 
beauty and to order in their environ- 
ment and which will develop their power 
to create such an environment. Nor 
may we, in our great concern that those 
with unusual ability to create shall be 
equipped to see and to appreciate the 
design of the newest automobile, forget 
our responsibility to help all to know 
and to enjoy nature in all her aspects. 

As we assume our responsibility 
toward those who will create the new 
world of tomorrow, we must not neglect 
the cause of those who will not produce 
but without whose support and patron- 
age neither will these others have op- 
portunity to release their creative abili- 
ties. We must acknowledge the inalien- 
able right of all to contact on all levels 
of their school careers sympathetic and 
encouraging teachers of art. It should 
be the privilege of all, nay, it should be 
maintained to be the duty of all, to learn 
the world about us as it is revealed by 
one sensitive to its realities, as only the 
artist is. All should have the right to 
self-expression in art mediums, in a 
variety of materials, under circum- 
stances which release their powers in 
greatest degree, that emotionally stable 
and wholesome personalities may be 
sustained. This to the end that those 
who can create new order in our en- 
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vironment may contribute—who knows 
when—to the richest development of 
the new frontiers of the twentieth cen- 
tury open only to those who have the 
will to create from the resources of their 
environment. 


a demands from the youth of 
our State lay obligations upon the 
art teacher at every level of school ex- 
perience. To serve youth as teachers of 
art must mean for each of us eternal 
vigilance that no lack of understanding, 
no clumsy manipulation of school situ- 
ation shall dull our own creativeness in 
terms of teaching. Creative teaching— 
the art that is most difficult of all to 
achieve—creative teaching which, being 
interpreted, means recognition of the 
individual as such no matter the size of 
the class, the ability to manipulate situ- 
ations that each student may develop to 
his greatest capacity his individuality of 
talent—such teaching is the art we must 
develop to our highest point of achieve- 
ment. Through the pages which follow 
we step into the sunlight of those places 
where theory and practice are meeting 
in the teaching of art. Contrasts in 
social backgrounds, variations in ad- 
ministrative outlook and aims, widely 
different opportunity in the way of 
equipment and conditions are apparent 
as one reads, but back of each situation 
is a creative teacher. 

These intimate glimpses into the 
workrooms where youth is striving to 
come to a fuller realization of self will 
prove as can no impersonal discussion 
the educational value of bringing phi- 
losophy and practice into harmony in 
the maintenance of art opportunities 
wherever youth gathers for educational 
experience.—SHIRLEY PooreE, Super- 
visor of Art Education, Long Beach 
City Schools. 
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Principals Appoint 

ATEST addition to the list of 

officers of the California Society of 

Secondary Education is a group of 

principals appointed by the Association 

of California Secondary School Princi- 
pals. In an effort to cooperate with the 

Society and to give recognition to the 

services it renders, the principals group 

has appointed these representatives to 
make contact with other principals and 
with teachers in their districts in an 
effort to extend the membership of the 

Society. 

Representatives appointed to date in- 
clude the following : 

Section 1—Roy Good, superintendent, Willits 
Union Junior-Senior High School. 

Section 4—Stanley Sworder, principal, Berke- 
ley Evening High School. 

Section 5—Edwin E. Niccolls, principal, John 
Swett Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Section 6—J. R. McKillop, superintendent, 
Monterey Union High School District. 

Section 7—H. E. Kjorlie, district superinten- 
dent, Nevada City High School. 

Section 8—Dr. Basil Peterson, principal, 
Mount Shasta High School. 

Section 9—Pedro Osuna, district super- 
intendent, Marysville Union High School 
and Junior College. 

Section 10—H. E. Chastain, principal, Oak- 
dale Union High School. 

Section 11—Louis Linn, Fresno County High 
School, Fresno. 

Section 13—H. R. Olson, principal, Delano 
Joint Union High School. 

Section 14—Roy D. Gilstrap, principal, Atas- 
cadero Union High School. Andrew P. Hill 
Jr., district superintendent, Santa Maria. 

Section 15—Rudolph H. Drewes, Nordhoff 
Union Junior-Senior High School, Ojai. 

Section 16—John L. Love, principal, Monte- 
bello High School. 

Section 18—Joanna Heideman, principal, 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Glendale. 

Section 19—Lynn Crawford, principal, Santa 
Ana Senior High School. 

Section 20—B. W. Shaper, principal, Redlands 
Senior High School. 
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Section 21—John Aseltine, principal, San 
Diego Senior High School. 


At the recent meeting of the State 
Representative Council of the Princi- 
pals’ Association in Fresno, a place on 
the program was given to discussion of 
the best means for effecting codperation 
between the principals and the Society. 





Next Month 


HE February symposium in the 

JOURNAL is entitled “Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation in Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools.” Planned 
with the assistance of W. H. Orion, 
chief of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the State De- 
partment, it should prove a significant 
number in the series of symposia which 
the JOURNAL is devoting to subjects 
which the secondary schools are re- 
quired by state law to teach, namely: 
safety education (published in Decem- 
ber), health and physical education, 
education in the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, citizenship education, and 
education in manners and morals. 

The February symposium will cover 
such topics as the following: the hy- 
giene of the instructional program, the 
hygiene of the school environment, 
school health service, a noon-time recre- 
ation program, corrective physical edu- 
cation, health instruction, giving practi- 
cal expression to philosophy in a high 
school, and so on. 

Other articles in this issue will in- 
clude an out-of-state contribution from 
G. E. Tully describing the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Florida and a very significant report by 
Miss Alverda E. Hertzler, dean of girls 
in the San Bernardino Union High 
School, on the “Problems of the Normal 
Adolescent Girl.” Dr. Harrison M. 
Karr of the University of California at 
Los Angeles tells what is wrong with 
speech contests. 


What Art Offers to General 


Education 


RT experiences for all are possible 
in a democratic program of edu- 
cation. In public school art, of course, 
certain limitations will inevitably be 
present, but there are many advantages 
which will counterbalance them. Sup- 
pose we look at the possibilities and 
suggest what art has to offer to the 
general education of the unselected 
masses of boys and girls who make up 
our public school population. Then we 
can turn to a few specific suggestions 
for organization and administration of 
the art program, with particular empha- 
sis on integrating art experiences with 
work in the other curriculum fields. 
In considering the place of art in 
general education, it is necessary first 
to define our goals, for without this pre- 
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demonstrate the practicability of this 
type of art program or to verify the 
contributions that it is making. Let us 
turn, therefore, to an examination of 
the goals of an art program that is con- 
ceived of as a part of general education. 


HE goals of art education rest upon 
the aesthetic rights of youth, sup- 
ported and maintained by a sympathetic 
and encouraging teacher who recog- 
nizes the achievements of students and 
guides them to further development. 
The aesthetic rights of youth may be 
stated as: 
Maximum amount of beauty in the en- 
vironment. 
Consciousness of beauty in nature. 
Appreciation of beauty in the commonplace. 


liminary background it is impossible to Development of a cultural background 





4 In October, 1936, the “Journal” published a symposium in which representatives 
of the various subject fields outlined the contribution their specialties had to make 
to a program of general education. In the symposium was an article by Miss 
Margaret H. Erdt, supervisor of art in San Bernardino. The article was so well 
received that the editorial staff of the “Journal” has felt for some time that more 
space should be devoted to expanding the ideas contained therein. The present 
issue, therefore, is devoted to a symposium planned and organized by Miss Erdt 
with the purpose, first, of showing the contributions of art to the life experiences 
of all, and, second, of illustrating from descriptions of existing courses in California 
the methods by which these potential contributions are being turned into actual 
outcomes. 

Following an introductory article by Miss Erdt, come articles by the following 
writers: Miss Margaret Brown, head of the Art Department, Beverly Hills High 
School; Miss Jean Abel, art instructor and costume director, Glendale Junior Col- 
lege: Howard Wilson, art teacher, Sturgis Junior High School, San Bernardino; 
Miss Edna A. Jones, chairman of the Art Department, Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles; and Archibald M. Wedemeyer, chairman of the Art Department, Pasadena 
Junior College. Readers of the symposium will be particularly interested in the 
editorial appeal for more emphasis on art education, written by Miss Shirley Poore, 
supervisor of art, Long Beach, and formerly a member of the art staff at U.C. L.A. 
and of the summer staff at Columbia University. 
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through understanding and appreciation of the 
art of other ages and other cultures. 

Protection through art education from the 
cheap and tawdry. 

Opportunity to give expression to person- 
ality through the creative arts. 

Maintenance of an inner joy in experiencing 
beauty. 

It may be well to examine each of 


these goals in a little more detail. 


Beauty in the Environment. The 
only environment in which many of 
our youth find art a functioning agent 
is the school and classroom. Circum- 
stances beyond their control determine 
that their homes shall be ugly in design 
and furnishing and undesirable in their 
location in the community. Much as 
sons and daughters may wish to make 
changes about the home, the pattern of 
family life often prevents, even where 
the cost is negligible. A tremendous 
responsibility therefore rests on the 
teacher to share her beauty experiences 
and to make the school environment as 
attractive as possible. The encourage- 
ment of a civic responsibility toward 
beauty will mean that in future times 
the next generation may see the slums 
cleared away and adequate housing units 
in their place, the river embankment 
beautified, and the dump through which 
their parents walked to school changed 
to a beautiful park. 

Beauty in Nature. Nature will al- 
ways find a way to enter every en- 
vironment, no matter how limited and 
constricted it may be. The narrow 
street cannot shut out the beauty of the 
sky, nor need a vine pattern be lost 
against a brick wall. Occasional trips 
to the country may make the beauty of 
mountain and valley all the more poign- 
ant, and the rural youth, made aware 
of the beauties of nature, finds in them 
a lifetime joy. 


Beauty in the Commonplace. In such 
commonplace articles as the new postage 
stamp, the can of talcum powder, or 
the streamlined vacuum cleaner is found 
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q In this article Miss Erdt furnishes 
the background for the symposium 
on art by pointing out the goals of 
art in general education and by sug- 
gesting in a general way the possi- 
bilities for organizing and adminis- 
tering such a program. By thus show- 
ing the theoretical possibilities, she 
introduces the accounts of the imple- 
mentation of these goals which form 
the later articles in the symposium, 
practical accounts of what different 
California schools are doing in the 
field of art in general education. 

Miss Erdt is supervisor of art in the 
San Bernardino city schools. She is 
also a member of the staff of the 
Graduate School of Claremont Col- 
leges, teaching a Saturday morning 
seminar in art education. She is presi- 
dent of the Pacific Arts Association. 





fine design. Innumerable are the house- 
hold and personal articles and equip- 
ment that have been redesigned within 
the last five years in order to please our 
fancy and increase our enjoyment of 
everyday life. 

Development of a Cultural Back- 
ground. To be well trained in cultural 
values is to have a broad outlook on 
life. It is impossible even to attempt to 
understand, much less appreciate, an- 
other race without knowing its contri- 
butions in the visual and expressive arts. 
If the art of the past is to enrich youth, 
it must be brought to them either 
through the family or the school. As 
the family lacking an art background 
gives a barren heritage to children, the 
school with its well-trained teacher and 
many facilities must compensate for this 
lack—with the contributions from a 
student having a cultural background 
furnishing untold inspiration to teacher 
and classmates. The school can tap only 
the surface of the vast field of art ap- 
preciation, but it can and does open new 
vistas of enjoyment through study of 
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painting, sculpture, architecture, cer- 
amics, metal, and textiles. 

Protection from the Cheap and Taw- 
dry. Cheap and tawdry art can only 
be combated by a protective code of art 
values. Public taste in general seems 
to accept without protest a garish dis- 
play of vulgar work. Financial circum- 
stances often demand that cheap stores 
be patronized exclusively, but even 
among the most inexpensive articles 
there is one bowl of finer form, one 
picture with softer colors, one textile 
with better pattern. Unless a discrimi- 
nating taste has been awakened, how- 
ever, the ugly and the beautiful stand 
equal chance of being purchased. 

Opportunity for Expression. The 
need for individual and original self- 
expression is fundamental to young 
people. Art, of all school subjects, is 
the freest medium of expression for 
personal tastes and interests. Of many 
types of craft or painting or graphic 
representation one may be found to fill 
every personality need, and the mental 
hygiene resulting from purposeful and 
happy occupation helps to make count- 
less successful adolescent adjustments. 
Adventures in art come through a 
varied program which offers variety on 
different levels in new materials, tech- 
niques, and points of view. 

Inner Joy in Beauty. Maintenance 
of an inner joy in beauty is so im- 
portant to happiness that it needs no 
defense. A favored few have it by 
nature. We can help others to gain it 
by fully substantiating the aesthetic 
rights of youth. 

As these goals are realized art con- 
tributes to personality development of 
the adolescent, to the enrichment of the 
curriculum through correlation, and to 
school life through student activities. 


N the development of an integrated 
personality, two facts must be pres- 
ent: first, a teacher who is under- 


standing of and sympathetic toward 
personality problems; and, second, 
many experiences which will develop 
such personality traits as perseverance, 
self-confidence, self-reliance, self-suffi- 
ciency, and poise. It is not to be as- 
sumed that the complete development of 
these qualities lies in art alone, but the 
type of personal response required in 
art problems seems to be peculiarly well 
suited to their development. Each art 
problem requires perseverance for com- 
pletion. It should not be acceptable to 
form the habit of starting a drawing 
today, working a little tomorrow, dis- 
carding it the third day, and starting 
afresh the fourth. Save when obstacles 
arise which cannot be overcome, the stu- 
dent should persevere and bring his 
first efforts to a reasonably satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Self-confidence comes through the 
successful completion of a problem and 
recognition of its worth. For a student 
to have his poster selected for the hall 
or be asked to make a flower arrange- 
ment for the stage may not be as dra- 
matic a way of attaining student body 
admiration as to be captain of the foot- 
ball team or president of the Girls’ 
League, but to the art student it is just 
as effective. 

Art practice demands self-reliance in 
initiating new problems, finding new 
materials, using new mediums, and in 
the self-evaluation of progress. An art 
student must be an independent worker. 
No other student can coach him or 
quote a rule. If it is his job to paint a 
mural he may have an admiring au- 
dience, but he must rely solely on his 
own efforts to finish the work. Should 
he be of a timid retiring nature, the 
self-reliance so developed, will stand 
him in good stead. 

Self-sufficiency is a necessity for 
successful living with one’s self. By 
self-sufficiency is meant a spiritual in- 
dependence rather than a “know-it-all” 
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attitude. Not to have to rush to the 
movies three times a week or restlessly 
roam the streets, but rather to find 
pleasure and satisfaction by one’s self 
and for one’s self in more constructive 
ways is to be self-sufficient. For those 
who love manual activity, there are hun- 
dreds of crafts that can be made at 
home conveniently and inexpensively. 
For those who love to browse, there are 
magazines and books that can be bor- 
rowed from libraries and schools filled 
with beautiful illustrations. For those 
who love to paint, there are delightful 
afternoons to be spent sketching out-of- 
doors at practically no cost. 

Although many attributes other than 
a feeling for art contribute to a poised 
personality, art plays an important part 
by helping to build a cultural back- 
ground. A person so trained can take 
part intelligently in conversations and 
discussions. This background often is 
a bulwark to the timid personality and 
will ease a situation by making it possi- 
ble for the timid person to join in the 
conversation. 


ECAUSE of the validity of art 

goals and the indispensable contri- 
bution art makes to the personal de- 
velopment of youth, the place of art 
in the core curriculum is assured. Art 
through correlation with other areas of 
learning, in particular social living, may 
bring unity and continuity to the cur- 
riculum. Through appreciation art en- 
riches content material, and through 
creative problems it visualizes other sub- 
jects. To teach the Italian Renaissance 
without including an extensive unit on 
painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
vitalized by the personalities of the great 
artists of the day, would be to give only 
a bare skeleton of facts. Supplement- 
ing the content material with a variety 
of illustrative art problems, as for ex- 
ample fifteenth century costume and 
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jewelry design, is to enrich both pro- 
grams. 

It is conceded that administratively 
correlation is difficult to program, par- 
ticularly on the upper levels. In the 
lower divisions of the secondary school, 
however, it is both possible and practi- 
cal in the art classes to draw upon the 
social studies for inspiration and re- 
search information. Art teaching is so 
committed to meeting the individual 
needs of students and so able through a 
wide variety of techniques and mediums 
to meet these needs that the results need 
never become standardized or stereo- 
typed in character. A recent unit on 
South America in one of our junior 
high schools called for activity involv- 
ing the following art objects; costume 
plates, bird and butterfly plates, flags of 
different countries, decorative maps, 
clay bowls, a carved temple, soap carv- 
ings of native peoples and animals, a 
mural in oil depicting a coffee planta- 
tion, wood burning, travel posters, dio- 
ramas, and many illustrations depict- 
ing plantation life, banana growing, 
hemp cultivation, transportation over 
the Andes by llama train, native markets 
showing pottery and vegetables, water 
gardens, and the Panama Canal. The 
subject matter and the art expression 
synchronized perfectly and resulted in 
a much more vital experience for the 
class than would otherwise have been 
possible. Nothing was lost to art, but 
rather a life situation was created in 
which the art principles had to function. 

As grade levels advance and art be- 
comes an elective, it must be admitted, 
students wish to increase their mastery 
of techniques and materials. Also, the 
personnel of the class becomes less 
unified in interest, and student needs 
become more divergent. Correlation ad- 
mittedly is difficult to organize in high 
school and junior college levels, but 
actually it is in operation in a number 
of schools. 
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HE function of art in the extra- 

curricular activities increases as the 
grade levels advance. Groups sponsor- 
ing the Girls’ League Convention, the 
Mother’s Day Reception, Father-Son 
Banquet, Board of Education Dinners, 
dances, luncheons, all turn te the art 
department for every imaginable kind 
of decoration and favor. Let it be said 
in favor of the art teacher and the spirit 
of cooperation in his classes that seldom 
is a request for help refused. How- 
ever, when administrators and other 
teachers lack discretion in the number 
of requests made for extra art work, 
much harm can result. The educational 
value of poster making is nullified when 
the problem is repeated too often; 
classes always being rushed to complete 
outside projects never do good work 
either on the project or the regular class 
problems. Nor is it fair to the stu- 
dent’s own development to keep him 
continually repeating a technique al- 
ready mastered. A happy balance must 
be established. 


HE practical aspects of admuinister- 

ing the art program are as important 
as the idealistic. The teacher must be 
in constast contact with new processes, 
new materials, and new ideas develop- 
ing in the professional and commercial 
fields. Particularly in the senior high 
school and junior college, outmoded 
techniques will cause the student to lose 
respect for the school program and actu- 
ally will hamper his progress after leav- 
ing school. School problems must be 


abreast of the times and the teacher 
must employ every modern method. 

An extravagant budget is not neces- 
sary, but adequate materials must be 
available. Equipment should be as 
modern as possible and always in re- 
pair. Complicated problems and units 
should not be undertaken where proper 
facilities are not possible to do the work 
in an efficient manner. 

Although the public school is not in- 
tended to train professional artists but 
rather to meet the artistic needs of 
everyday life, many students are gradu- 
ated, nevertheless, who make art their 
life work. Evidence of success abounds 
in every community. Careful guidance 
is needed on the part of teacher and 
counselor not to give too much en- 
couragement to students who do not 
have a considerable amount of native 
talent. It is far better to have art as an 
avocation than as a mediocre vocation. 

To function in a democratic society, 
art must be democratic. It must be 
adaptable and versatile. It must appeal 
to manifold tastes and interests. It must 
be young and sympathetic in its ap- 
proach. In order to justify itself and 
its existence, it must demand the best 
effort from students. Standards must 
not be lowered if the democratic way 
is to maintain its dignity and honor. 
Nor need standards be lowered, for the 
best of which any student is capable is 
worthy of respect ; but we, as teachers, 
must be sure it is the best and not a 
half-hearted, insincere second best. 


California Forums Receive Federal Aid 


Three California communities, Long Beach, San Diego, and San Luis Obispo, 
have been named by John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to receive Federal funds for the employment of relief workers to develop 
local forum programs. Thirty-three other cities throughout the United States 
have been similarly designated. Santa Ana also will benefit from Federal funds 
for forum demonstrations in this year’s program. In her case, however, the 
procedure involves the matching of local and Federal funds for the employment 


of competent leadership. 











HE students of the Beverly Hills 

High School are for the most part 
from favored homes. They have many 
privileges that perhaps the average 
American child does not have. Most are 
given an ample spending allowance, 
many drive their own cars, their clothes 
allowance is very generous, and their 
social and recreational activities are 
more than adequately taken care of. On 
the other hand, as bright as this picture 
seems, these children do have adjust- 
ments to make to their society. 

Many of them are the only child in the 
home, this condition leading to a cer- 
tain degree of self-centeredness, selfish- 
ness, or shyness which is not likely to 
occur when there are two or more chil- 
dren in the family. In some instances 
it will lead them to feel that they are 
being imposed upon if asked to do any- 
thing which will not give them imme- 
diate personal recognition or gain; in 
others it may produce a feeling of un- 
easiness and insecurity when they are 
asked to work with student groups. As 
in many homes in our modern social 
order, there are some children living 
with just the father or with the mother, 
sometimes dividing their time between 
the two. This again leads to bitterness, 
bewilderment and insecurity, and to a 
desire to find adults and friends of their 
own age with whom they do feel secure. 

It is the opportunity and privilege of 
every teacher to help the child under- 
stand his society and take his best pos- 
sible part in it. The teacher of the arts 
is especially privileged in being able, 
through the incitement of the creative 
act, to help every student find powers 
within himself which lead to emotional 
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The Social Contribution of an 
Art Curriculum 


q By MARGARET BROWN 





q The best introduction to this article 
is contained in a statement from Miss 
Brown in regard to the curriculum she 
has organized at Beverly Hills: “It has 
been built with the emphasis on the 
needs of students, not only those who 
show talent but also those who would 
not in the ordinary course of events 
look to the art department to have in 
its curriculum anything which could 
be meaningful to them.” 

Miss Brown is head of the Beverly 
Hills High School Art Department. In 
the summer of 1939 she was a staff 
member of the workshop at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
during the previous summer she was 
a fellow of the Progressive Education 
Workshop at Mills College. She has 
been supervisor of elementary art in 
El Centro and teacher of both junior 
and senior high school art in South 
Pasadena. She is a past-president of 
the Art Teachers Association of South- 
ern California. 





release and satisfaction, to self-confi- 
dence, and to the understanding of 
himself, his peers, his adult world, and 
the culture of his own and other times. 


[= curriculum of the Art Depart- 

ment of the Beverly Hills High 
School is not a set one. It has been de- 
veloping over a period of four years, 
each change having been made in recog- 
nition of certain needs of the children in 
the school. It is still changing and prob- 
ably will continue to do so as the staff 
recognizes that it is important for them 
to be as creative in their teaching as they 
expect the children who come to them 
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to be in their class work. Therefore 
with each teaching experience, new in- 
sight is gained, and better ways of solv- 
ing problems are recognized and put 
into practice. 

The subject matter of the courses in 
the curriculum has been organized with 
two objectives in view. One, to offer 
to the child who does not have a special 
interest in art but who must have at 
least one semester to fulfill graduation 
requirements something which will be 
of interest and use to him now and in 
the future. The other, to give to the 
student with the special art interest a 
wide variety of experiences in his first 
two years in the department and a more 
specialized and technical experience in 
his chosen interest, during the final two 
years. The advanced student is also 
given an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the creative 
arts in the development of all civiliza- 
tions. 

The environment of the classroom 
and the school as a whole is made as 
rich as possible. Each art room is 
equipped with a bookcase in which are 
kept books of special and general art 
interest—such as Men of Art, Modern 
Art, Horizons, World History of Art, 
The Arts. Also, there are many art 
magazines, Gebrougraphik, Design, 
Vogue, Harpers’ Bazaar, Magazine of 
Art. The student is encouraged to spend 
some time during the semester reading 
as well as actually drawing, painting, 
and modeling. Faculty and students 
are constantly contributing to a file of 
illustrative material, and thus a great 
deal of mounted material is classified 
and indexed for immediate use. This 
file is divided into two sections, one of 
which includes such subjects of general 
interest as modern costume, animals, 
landscape, portraits, transportation. 
The other file is organized historically, 
with architecture, costume, furniture, 
painting and sculpture as the subjects. 
Many kinds of working materials are 
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always available for use: poster paint, 
water color, oils, clay, printer’s ink and 
press, charcoal, chalk, newsprint, col- 
ored paper, water color paper. Exhibits 
on the classroom walls are constantly 
changed to display student or profes- 
sional work and sometimes prints of 
modern and historical types. 

The students are guided to explore 
their environment outside the classroom 
as well as within. Monthly field trips 
are taken to the museums and galleries 
showing current exhibitions, as well as 
to the ballet and other fine productions 
of the theater. Once a semester the 
Studio Club, which is composed of ap- 
proximately one hundred upper division 
students in the department selected 
through their scholastic record, holds 
a gala dinner. For this important social 
function members of the club select 
their theme; then design and paint an 
appropriate mural for the room in 
which the dinner is to be held; design 
and make their invitations, place cards, 
and table decorations ; and prepare the 
food and entertainment. An honor guest 
is invited to make a short talk. Some- 
times he is a professional artist, Mil- 
lard Sheets, for example ; sometimes an 
alumnus of the club who has succeeded 
in the commercial field, a member of the 
staff of the Walt Disney Studio, per- 
haps ; sometimes a faculty member who 
has had interesting experiences in the 
art field. 

Each spring the Studio Club, with the 
backing and assistance of the Parent- 
Teachers Association sponsors an Art 
Festival, the object of which is to buy 
a fine modern painting for the school. 
The club chooses representatives who 
visit exhibits of the work of Southern 
California artists and invites artists to 
send to the Festival those paintings 
which the club feels to be the finest. 
Each year one picture is purchased, 
while two others receive cash prizes— 
one, an award for the best oil, and the 
other, for the best water color. 
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This year the Art Festival plan has 
been changed somewhat, and a group of 
very fine prints representing the de- 
velopment of painting from the Gothic 
period to modern times is being selected. 
It is the present plan that these pictures 
be presented not only to the art depart- 
ment but to the entire student body 
through a series of programs represent- 
ing the music, dance, drama, literature, 
costume, architecture, and social struc- 
ture of each period. It is through this 
directed attention toward their environ- 
ment that an awareness to wide hori- 
zons may be developed, one that will 
give to those students participating a 
status in the eyes of their adult world 
which they all desire. 

A directed effort toward cooperative 
group activity in the whole Art Depart- 
ment, as well as in the specialized club 
group, is made each year at Christmas 
time. A sale is held, which is organized 
through selected representatives from 
each class. Every student in the de- 
partment contributes as much or as little 
of his own work as he desires. Two- 
thirds of the sale price is returned to 
the student and one-third contributed 
to the department funds for equipment, 
such as potter’s wheels, books, 
looms, or fine prints. Every type of 
article is made for this sale. Christ- 
mas cards, hand blocked luncheon sets, 
framed paintings, leather tooling, photo- 
graphs, wood carving, weaving, ceram- 
ics, bound books, and many others. 
Through this activity the student gains 
the satisfaction that comes with con- 
tributing to the work of a group, and 
also the feeling that his work is worth- 
while and is appreciated by his fellow 
students, his teachers, his parents, and 
their friends. 


weaving 


HE fundamental course of the de- 
partment is called Orientation. It 
is a required year-course for all art 
majors, but it is also designed for those 
who wish only one semester of art. It 
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gives each student ample opportunity 
to try many kinds of art experiences, 
such as modeling, ceramics, photogra- 
phy, costume design, painting, book 
binding, block printing, and stage de- 
sign. A student may stay longer than 
a year if he wishes, as there is no set 
program and each student works on his 
own particular problems. The class, 
therefore, is made up of students at 
various stages of development, inter- 
ested in many kinds of endeavor. This 
situation encourages unselfishness and 
initiative on the part of each child in 
helping others to carry out problems he 
has already had experience in doing and 
in initiating new work for himself. 

Most students after a year, unless 
their interest is painting, will join a 
beginning costume class, beginning pho- 
tography, ceramics, stage costume and 
design, or class. These 
classes are organized to continue for 
year. The advanced students in 
painting, crafts, and costume enter the 
studio which are organized 
fundamentally in the same way as 
the Orientation classes, except that the 
subject range is limited 
specialized. 


advertising 
one 


classes, 


more and 

The traditional appreciation class in 
the department is called Fine Arts Ex- 
periences and is taught in conjunction 
with the music department. The course 
is based on the idea that all people have 
contributed through their creative work 
of architecture, painting, sculpture, cos- 
tume, furniture, music, literature, and 
drama to their social, economic, re- 
ligious, and educational life. It is intro- 
duced with a unit on the comparable 
elements in art, music, poetry, drama, 
and dance. It continues with a dis- 
cussion of these expressions from the 
Age of the Cave Man, through the 
Egyptian, Classic, Gothic, Renaissance, 
Rococo, Empire, and Modern periods, 
ending with a short unit on the dis- 
cussion of a wardrobe suitable to each 








individual boy and girl in the class. This 
course is designed for two types of stu- 
dents. One type wishes to fulfill gradu- 
ation requirements and should be given 
appreciations which will help him to 
understand better and live in his modern 
world. The other type wishes to spe- 
cialize in art and should be given an 
enriched background for creative life 
and work. : 


N°? matter what particular class the 
student may choose to enter, the 
teacher feels responsibility toward him 
in helping him to gain affection through 
the social recognition of his classmates, 
security and confidence through a fair 
amount of success in his work, realiza- 
tion that through his work he may gain 
emotional release and satisfaction, and 
finally adult status through his contri- 
butions toward the school as a whole. 
The realization on the part of the stu- 
dent that he is gaining more than just 
the techniques of his craft is well illus- 
trated by two statements made spon- 
taneously by a boy and a girl when, 
after three years in the department, they 
were asked to state briefly what the 
experience had meant to them. The first 
statement was written by a senior boy: 

Thinking back to the tenth grade, I find 
that many barriers I had set up in my mind to 
various factions were broken down by experi- 
ences in the Art Department. First, I learned 
through close association and lengthy discus- 
sions with my art teachers that all teachers 
are just people. This gave me a better under- 
standing of my other teachers and increased 
my willingness to codperate with them, thus 
improving my grades. Secondly, by opening 
my eyes to my own talents I became more 
self-confident in all relations with others, es- 
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pecially with other fellows, as I lacked out- 
standing athletic prowess. Thirdly, through 
painting trips and jobs in the department I 
found myself associating with girls. Although 
formerly I had been very ill at ease in their 
presence, I grew more confident and adjusted 
to their companionship. All this tead to recog- 
nition by honor societies, which is the highest 
goal one can attain. 


The second statement is by a junior 
girl: 

In the B9 Orientation class I learned to rec- 
ognize the values of good painting—and also I 
became aware of the world of art and my 
relation to it. After I had completed my best 
painting, I felt that I had reached one point 
where I was able to bring together all the 
various things I had learned. I knew that I 
could and would do better work, but that 
particular picture gave me a certain satisfac- 
tion. I have learned to appreciate and enjvy 
(I really feel sincere in this) modern, as well 
as ancient art. I begin to sense dimly the vast 
movements and compelling forces of the art 
world as a whole. I have come to enjoy sculp- 
ture, music, and crafts and to realize their 
special place in the world. I am still reading 
and going to exhibits and will continue to do 
so as these activities keep my world wide and 
interesting. I am still uncertain as to my own 
ability as an artist. I see other people doing 
much better work and wonder about my own. 
I may find that I am not cut out for an art 
career or vice versa, but in either case I feel 
that I have learned and am still learning a lot, 
that the things I have absorbed will be with 
me always, and that I will continue to study 
and be interested in the art world. 


The development of any curriculum 
must of necessity move slowly, but the 
vision of the ideal should never be lost. 
Gradually, year by year, the teacher 
through the recreating of the program 
comes closer to contributing to the 
child’s fullest possible development and 
understanding of himself and the so- 
ciety in which he lives. 


National Student Organizations Publish Magazine 


Student Life is the name of the official magazine of Student Councils and of 


National Honor Societies. 


It is sponsored by the Department of Secondary- 


School Principal of the National Education Association. Student Life is, for 
secondary schools, not only the medium of exchange of outstanding extra- 
curriculum activities, but also an outlet for the creative work of students in 


writing, art, and photography. 





Relating Art to Other Areas 


Of Human Endeavor 


DESCRIPTION of two courses 

offered in the Art Department of 
the Glendale Junior College will serve 
to illustrate our efforts to broaden the 
art curriculum beyond the technical as- 
pects of the particular study and to give 
our students a better understanding of 
the contribution of the arts to other 
fields of human endeavor and of the 
interrelationship of all the arts. The 
two courses to be described are our 
Art Appreciation course and the Stage 
Costume course. 

These two courses are conducted 
more or less as laboratory classes. A 
democratic procedure characterizes the 
classwork, with opportunity given for 
practicing cooperative activity and de- 
veloping leadership in individual inter- 
ests. i wh 


beget year, in order to adapt the Art 
Appreciation course to a very 
crowded program in an adjustment pe- 
riod, a three-way approach was made. 
The first hour each week was used by 
the instructor for an introductory lec- 
ture, supplemented by visual and plastic 
material whenever available. In the sec- 
ond hour a guest speaker was presented. 
The third hour was established as a 
workshop and laboratory period for the 
students. 

At the outset the class was organized 
into groups, each group developing a 
leader who worked closely with the stu- 
dents and with the instructor in gather- 
ing illustrative material, compiling bib- 
liographies, and planning field trips. 

The laboratory procedure was fur- 
ther developed by such student activi- 
ties as the following: sharing experi- 
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4 By JEAN ABEL 





q This outline of the work of two 
classes of the Glendale Junior Col- 
lege Art Department, Art Apprecia- 
tion and Stage Costume, is particu- 
larly noteworthy in that it demon- 
strates the method whereby art 
classes can avail themselves of the 
contributions of all the arts and of 
other areas of endeavor. By estab- 
lishing this interrelationship and tak- 
ing advantage of other curriculum 
fields, Miss Abel demonstrates, the 
art teacher can broaden her courses 
and give to her students a training 
that is socially useful to producers 
and consumers of art alike. 

Miss Abel is art instructor and cos- 
tume director in the Glendale Junior 
College. She is a council member of 
the Pacific Arts Association, first vice- 
president of the Glendale Art Asso- 
ciation, and an active member of the 
San Francisco Society of Women 
Artists and of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. She is a past-president 
of the Art Teachers Association of 
Southern California. She has studied 
and taught in a number of art schools, 
besides acting as supervisor of art in 
the Visalia schools. She has designed, 
organized, and costumed eleven orig- 
inal ballets. Displays of her water- 
colors, sculptured portraits, ceramics, 
batik hangings, leather craft, and 
etchings have won awards in various 
California exhibits. 





ences and art treasures; reporting on 
exhibitions attended, with the group 
leaders taking charge of programing 
these reports so that each student had 
the opportunity of making some contri- 
bution; designing decorative world 
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maps which outlined the cultural cen- 
ters and areas relating to the chosen 
field of interest ; and making individual 
notebooks of material collected relating 
to the cultural interest chosen. 


ECAUSE of the lack of adequate 

tangible illustrative material, the 
course was adjusted to the intangible. 
Art terminology offered rich possibili- 
ties. The understanding and use of the 
language of the arts formed the core of 
the course and was the basis upon which 
the instructor lectured and the guest 
speakers demonstrated. The art ele- 
ments of line, form, color, light, volume, 
space, texture, and time were chosen for 
the lecture topics. An analysis of these 
in which many concepts and media were 
presented and discussed comprised the 
introductory lecture. This was followed 
by demonstrations and the showing of 
illustrations. 


For the discussion of line, a fine ex- 
hibit of etchings, drypoints, lithographs, 
engravings, wood-cuts, prints of all 
kinds, fine drawings, and Chinese ink 
rubbings were enjoyed with insight and 
understanding. Mrs. Jacqueline Pottin- 
ger of the Pottinger Galleries in Pasa- 
dena showed a comprehensive historical 
sequence of prints outlining the devel- 
opment of print-making from its dis- 
covery to the present time. Considera- 
tion of the streamlining of automobiles, 
homes, and lives consummated the dis- 
cussions on line. 

The lectures on form inspired the in- 
structor to range far and wide collecting 
fine examples of pottery. These were 
loaned by outstanding local ceramists. 
Glenn Lukens, William Maniker, and 
Miss Laura Andreson sent some of 
their finest examples. In the laboratory 
on form, surveys were made, bibliogra- 
phies compiled, and field trips to local 
potteries planned. The guest speaker 
was Mrs. Lillian Higman of House and 
Garden, South Pasadena, who used 


well-chosen examples of form in her 
flower, leaf, and rock arrangements. 

In the study of color, Raymond and 
Raymond of Hollywood sent us Fred 
Rosenau, formerly of Raymond and 
Raymond, now of San Francisco, an 
excellent speaker who brought many 
handsome colored reproductions of the 
world’s best paintings of both old and 
modern masters. These were left with 
the Art Department for a visual feast, 
the class responding most encourag- 
ingly. Phil Bernay of Bernay’s Art 
Store in Los Angeles also presented a 
fine selection of reproductions, sharing 
personal and intimate incidents with the 
students which evoked interest to the 
purchasing point. Several student col- 
lections were started with postal card 
reproductions. Mrs. Nelbert Chouinard 
of Chouinard Art School of Los An- 
geles opened many new areas of under- 
standing with her wide variety of Eu- 
ropean pictures and collections of art 
objects ; her personal delight in sharing 
these was caught by the students. 


The study of light offered an oppor- 
tunity to present the science of color, 
with a modicum of philosophy and an- 
thropology in tracing human progress 
relative to the development of light con- 
cepts. Beginning with natural sources, 
we followed man’s slow evolution from 
the torch and candle to the complex 
modern incandescent expressions of 
light and the reflection of this develop- 
ment in painting, the arts of the stage, 
and the cinema. 

In volume we found a perfect ex- 
pression in architecture, sculpture, and 
the symphony orchestra. Sculpture 
from the standpoint of mural concep- 
tualism and the heroic sculpture of 
Egypt, China, Easter Island, Cambodia, 
Mexico, and the Black Hills of South 
Dakota served as laboratory discus- 
sions. Dr. Edward Meade, then of 
Glendale Junior College and now of Los 
Angeles City College, presented two 
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scholarly lectures on Greek and Gothic 
architecture. 

Space art seemed naturally to belong 
to the dance first and then to architec- 
ture. Since dance is the mother of all 
the arts, consideration was given to the 
primitive dance, the southwest Indian 
ceremonials, the Noh Dance Drama of 
Japan, the art of Mei Lan-Fang, and to 
Cambodian, Balinese, Javanese, Poly- 
nesian, Classic, and modern ballets. Cur- 
rent ballets were attended by those inter- 
ested, and dancing marionettes were 
presented by a former pupil recently 
returned from a South American mari- 
onette concert tour. 

A consideration of texture, we found, 
offered the entire field of decoration, 
the home arts, and costume arts. Re- 
alization came to the class that texture 
is present in all the arts and in people. 

Time encouraged exploration into 
new areas of sound; the students 
learned to listen to music and made 
comparisons of the growth and changes 
in musical forms. Miss Lillian Healey 
of Pasadena Junior College was the 
guest speaker. 

In conducting this class the instruc- 
tor discovered deep, refreshing wells 
of energy, interest, and understanding 
in the students, and so the outcomes 
were highly satisfactory. But it must 
be admitted that though the guest 
speaker procedure was outstandingly 
successful, a repetition of it could not 
continue indefinitely. Art appreciation 
implies tangible material and the seeing 
and doing of things firsthand. To talk 
about pictures and art objects, without 
seeing good reproductions or originals, 
trains ear appreciation but not eye ap- 
preciation. Enjoying pictures with the 
ears is as unnatural as enjoying music 
with the eyes; if visual illiteracy is to 
be lessened we need art objects, works, 
and materials to see, to touch, and to 
manipulate, in order to develop sight 
appreciation, selective critical judg- 
ment, and aesthetic contemplation. 
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HE Stage Costume class of the same 

semester also was organized into 
groups, each group developing a leader 
for extracurricular activities. The plays, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and the 
Vagabond King were read individually, 
then discussed in the groups, and com- 
prehensives were made which included 
mood, character, and décor. 

At this point the drama instructor 
was asked to present the play under 
consideration, giving a costume and 
character analysis to help establish 
mood. This reading of the plays was 
augmented by Tschaikowski’s Shake- 
spearean music. Colored chalk abstrac- 
tions were then made to the music by 
the students working to capture the 
mood of the décor, after which the 
leaders selected the most expressive re- 
sults. Next, the whole class migrated to 
the Drama Department where the ab- 
stractions for the sets and costumes 
were arrayed on the floor before the 
drama instructor, the stage craft in- 
structor, the cast of the play, the stage 
costume class, and the costume instruc- 
tor; choices were made for mood, for 
color, and for costume. 

The Shakespearean productions were 
postponed, but this method was fol- 
lowed for the Vagabond King, which 
was produced with the drama, stage- 
craft, music, clothing, art instructors 
and their classes collaborating. The cos- 
tume design instructor was asked to 
estimate the cost of costuming the play. 
Designs were then made to keep within 
the budget adopted. Swatches of ma- 
terials were collected by the students 
and were turned over to the Sewing 
Department. The clothing instructor 
and the costume design instructor 
shopped together, purchasing the ma- 
terials and using the students’ swatches 
whenever possible. The costume in- 
structor and the leaders of the designing 
groups worked with the clothing in- 
structor and the sewing classes in inter- 
preting the designs. 


Individualized Art in Junior 


High School 


HE happy adjustment of the ado- 

lescent child to our complicated so- 
cial order is a very important responsi- 
bility of education. In several definite 
and individual ways the art class offers 
many experiences that lead toward this 
goal. Art provides opportunities to the 
child for a complete expression through 
an understanding of the processes in- 
volved, a feeling of the worthiness of 
activity, and a sense of responsibility 
toward the other children engaged in 
similar activities. Satisfaction and joy 
in performance should accompany such 
experiences. 

In our school, a city junior high 
school of some twelve hundred enroll- 
ment, the art classes, taught by two 
teachers, are composed of pupils of di- 
versified interests and backgrounds. Of 
course all the children do have many 
things in common: participation in 
school life, the motivating force of cor- 
relation of art with social studies, con- 
sciousness of beauty in nature, and an 
enthusiasm for activity. Upon these 
mutual interests may be based art prob- 
lems of value to all. Despite this com- 
mon ground, however, in every class 
there are wide variations in degrees of 
interest, ability, and responsiveness ; 
and these require individual activities. 
The teacher's problem, therefore, is to 
provide an environment and create op- 
portunities in which individual as well 
as group activities can thrive. 

Opportunities for indivdual art ex- 
periences have no limits, nor do they 
follow any prescribed pattern. The 
problems offered in our school change 
from year to year along with the per- 
sonalities and needs of the children. 


4 By W. HOWARD WILSON 





4 The use of workshops wherein stu- 
dents can give creative expression to 
their desires to work in cloth, wood, 
metal, or plastics, is a feature of the 
art program of the Sturges Junior 
High School, San Bernardino. These 
workshops form part of a program 
which aims at providing activities 
suited to the individual interests and 
needs of all art pupils. The present 
article, which tells of the use of these 
workshops, also emphasizes that there 
is need for group activity as well as 
for individual expression. Accord- 
ingly, it describes a few projects in 
which a large number of art students 
participate. 

Mr. Wilson, who writes the article, 
is an art teacher in the Sturges Junior 
High School. He is secretary of the 
Pacific Arts Association. 





The boy who has no particular ability 
in drawing or painting must never feel 
that art has no value for him, or our 
goal is distinctly obscured. This boy 
may find real pleasure in working on 
the stage. By swishing a large paint 
brush across a scenery flat or arranging 
the furniture on the set, he is having 
an experience that has meaning to him 
and offers a real liberation of spirit, an 
enthusiasm for work, and a sense of 
contributing to the group. If this were 
not true, he would not be willing to stay 
hours after school to complete his part ; 
by so doing he is developing self- 
reliance, responsibility, and self-esteem. 
This is a step away from an inferior 
feeling that may so easily develop if 
too much emphasis is placed upon some 
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one type of art work in which only a 
few in the art class excel. At the same 
time, while developing his confidence 
through successful experiences in in- 
dividual activities, this particular boy 
has learned to respect, evaluate, and 
appreciate the talents of others. Such 
adjustments compare to many real life 
situations. 


ROVISION for developing individ- 
ual projects is handled in our school 
in the following manner : 


Each of our regular art rooms has 
an adjoining room for special activities. 
Here several craft projects can be car- 
ried on at the same time, and as many 
as five or six children can work together 
while the remainder of the class is work- 
ing in the regular art room. A boy or 
girl can weave on either of two looms 
or do clay modeling on the clay bench. 
There is a work bench with a vise and 
a cabinet containing some of the most 
necessary tools for the student who has 
a desire to work in wood, metal, or 
plastics. In the room there is a jig saw 
that can be operated by both boys and 
girls. 

The tools used here are not primarily 
intended to supplement woodshop proj- 
ects but rather to be used as efficient 
aids in developing and perfecting origi- 
nal art problems. The convenience of 
the location of tools and equipment 
often is an inducement for the student 
to undertake an activity, thus awaken- 
ing some inventiveness that might 
otherwise remain dormant. This work- 
shop offers an opportunity for girls to 
have experience in the use of hammers, 
saws, chisels, and files, which in most 
cases is not available in any other branch 
of school work. Many times girls show 
a deftness at manipulating tools in a 
field that is generally conceded to be for 
boys alone. After receiving the neces- 
sary explanation in the use of the tools 
girls are able to do craft projects that 
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are as fine in workmanship as those done 
by the boys. Successful activities in 
this workroom seem to encourage and 
arouse inquisitiveness in other pupils 
where there was no interest before. 
Working in this room calls for much 
individual responsibility. Each child 
knows where the tools belong. Care of 
the workroom and its equipment rests 
with the pupils who use the room. Each 
boy and girl soon realizes that responsi- 
bility is a part of the privilege of work- 
ing there. Those who are alert to ac- 
curacy, order, and arrangement in craft 
work are usually concerned with the 
same in their surroundings. In some 
groups one pupil will be in charge, tak- 
ing care of such items as checking out 
of materials, tools, special supplies, and 
general clean-up at the end of the pe- 
riod. The child who finds a joy in the 
care and order of equipment in the 
workroom is finding a means of expres- 
sion that has art qualities as valuable to 
him as many kinds of creative problems. 
The use of the workroom is optional. 
Every child knows that he may use the 
workroom for an individual project 
provided that he first completes his cur- 
rent class problem. Because of the na- 
ture of individual work and the limited 
time the teacher can spend with each 
child, it is important that each student 
have an idea in advance of what he is 
going to do. He is given a blank form 
upon which he sketches his proposed 
plan. This shows dimensions, design, 
kind of materials, and color scheme. At 
the top of the blank are printed the fol- 
lowing items: Name, Period, Plan Ap- 
proval, Procedure Approval, Material 
Approval. Each item must be approved 
by the teacher and the entire plan com- 
pleted before the child may start work. 
From time to time during the formula- 
tion of the plan the teacher advises the 
child regarding function of design, 
suitability of material and design, and 
difficulties in techniques to be mastered. 





Because of this careful planning in the 
beginning the student is able to work 
almost independently of help except for 
occasional advice and encouragement 
from the teacher. This contract plan of 
work clarifies his thought, obviates un- 
certainty in steps of construction, and 
points to a definite goal for attainment. 


UT all our art work is not conducted 
on an individual project basis. On 
many occasions activities are under- 
taken in which a large number of pupils 
participate. Interest in school activities 
or correlation of art with other subjects 
provide a common ground on which 
many diversified personalities can weld 
their attention toward a desired end. 
Such an activity was carried out by two 
art classes when they decorated two in- 
door recreation rooms. All members of 
the art class worked together to con- 
tribute to some part of the work. The 
walls were painted, curtains put up, 
ping pong and checker tables were made 
and painted, and even a small mural 
was put on the wall. 
Another group activity that brought 
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pleasure and unity of purpose to the 
pupils who participated was the con- 
ducting of an exhibit of famous paint- 
ings. It was necessary for them to help 
each other in arranging the exhibit and 
the talks that were to be given to their 
audience. Besides the art value con- 
tained in this project, there was oppor- 
tunity for historical research, develop- 
ment of poise, criticism in oral presen- 
tation, practice in good English usage. 
Several groups of students acted as 
hostesses and hosts throughout the day 
for an entire week. During each period, 
about two classes went to the library 
where the exhibit had been hung on the 
walls. The art students in charge gave 
the introduction and explained interest- 
ing points about the pictures and their 
artists. This provided an audience situ- 
ation which differed from the usual ex- 
hibit procedure, for the visiting classes 
were given an opportunity for appre- 
ciation through both auditory and visual 
means. By group codperation the art 
students were able to make a presenta- 
tion of art appreciation that reached 
every child in the school. 


American Council Publishes Bibliography cn War Films 


Films on War and American Neutrality, an annotated bibliography of twelve 





selected 16-mm. sound motion pictures dealing with backgrounds of the present 
war situation and American neutrality, has just been published by the Motion 
Picture Project, American Council of Education, Washington, D.C. Suggestions 
for use of these films and lists of critical questions on the subject of each film 
are supplied in the bibliography to assist teachers. 

The purposes of the bibliography, as stated in the foreword, are to promote 
a thorough understanding of the backgrounds of war and the meaning and conse- 
quences of American neutrality, to develop an awareness of propaganda at work, 
and to assist in reaching conclusions as to ways and means by which solution of 
problems by violence may be abandoned among civilized nations. 

To accomplish these purposes the bibliography presents first some general 
suggestions on methods of using films in the classroom, discusses some of the 
general issues illustrated by the films, and summarizes the events illustrated by 
the films which have led to the present international situation. A selected bibli- 
ography of references is included, and the producer and distributors of each film 
are listed. 

Films on War and American Neutrality may be obtained from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. It is mimeographed, 
contains forty-eight pages, and sells for 25 cents. 








Of Students 


OW may we enrich the lives of our 

students? How help them feel a 
greater appreciation of the experiences 
which are discussed and carried on in 
the classroom ? How may we assist them 
to develop more completely, physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually? All 
these are fast becoming an ever-present 
conscious thought, a goal which teach- 
ers have set for themselves. 

There are three aspects of our art 
program at Dorsey High School which 
help us furnish a satisfactory answer to 
the questions presented in the previous 
paragraph. They deal with (1) the as- 
sistance of a consultant art teacher in 
subject matter classes, (2) our life 
class, and (3) our art gallery. 


i our high school classes in English, 
social studies, language, or those of 
any other type, may have, for the mere 
asking, an art teacher who will join 
whole-heartedly in the planning and un- 
derstanding of art in its relationship to 
their needs and interests, an art teacher 
whose program has been planned with 
three periods each day left free so that 
she may go, when needed, to make art a 
living factor in the study of present or 
past. 

After a class has made its selection of 
a unit to be studied, student committees 
are chosen whose members take the re- 
sponsibility of developing and present- 
ing subject findings to the group. One 
of these committees is sure to be the 
Art Committee, and on it are likely to 
be those who have chosen art as their 
major subject during their high school 
years and those who are led by interest 
or desire to know more about art. The 
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Using Art to Enrich the Lives 


4 By EDNA A. JONES 





q The author of this article writes that 
at the Susan Miller Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles, where she 
teaches, “a program of greater under- 
standing and culture is being pur- 
sued and is taking root.” Three phases 
of this program are described in the 
article, and they should serve to 
demonstrate how art experiences can 
be used to enrich the lives of all stu- 
dents in a school—two aspects, the 
assistance of a consultant art teacher 
in subject matter classes and the 
establishment of an art gallery, con- 
tributing directly to this purpose, and 
the third, the use of professional 
models in a life class, contributing in- 
directly through the motivation it 
gives to all art activities. 

Miss Jones is chairman of the Art 
Department at Dorsey High, to which 
school she came two years ago from 
the Manual Arts Senior High School, 
Los Angeles. Prior to that she was 
supervisor of art in the Glendale city 
schools. 





first step the Art Committee takes is to 
fill out a printed form requesting one 
or, preferably, two conferences with the 
art teacher. This form lists the date for 
which the unit is planned, a brief out- 
line of the unit being studied, the names 
of the student Art Committee, a first 
and second choice date for the confer- 
ence in the art office, and other needed 
information. 

At the conferences objectives are 
clarified, reading lists suggested, and all 
types of illustrative materials consid- 
ered which will enlarge the scope of the 
procedure the regular class teacher has 
established. Available material is often 














at a premium, but a warm spirit of co- 
operation and professional considera- 
tion have been a source of great joy 
and brought many treasures from hid- 
ing places. Use is made of the art su- 
pervisor’s office, where may be found 
the right print, the perfect materials to 
illustrate a finer choice of color, or a 
child’s toy that will drive deeper a basic 
principle of design. Dorsey’s enrich- 
ment program has brought with it the 
acquisition of many fine reproductions, 
available at any time, and many beauti- 
ful books purchased with discrimination 
by the school library. 

Often a student’s family has a per- 
sonal treasure, unknown as such to him, 
which may be had for the asking, or fine 
reproductions can be borrowed from 
the collection of some firm. “The 
American Scene,” now being studied in 
the eleventh year, has been made more 
delightful and interesting with the loan 
of many large photographic enlarge- 
ments of the ancestral colonial home of 
a city teacher, the rare, beautiful cran- 
berry glass flagon of an early period, an 
1852 hand-woven coverlet, and even a 
patchwork quilt. Each, in turn, em- 
phasized the need always to employ with 
understanding the basic laws of design 
and the use of materials at hand. 

When it comes time for the Art Com- 
mittee of a class to make its contribu- 
tion, dignity is lent to the presentation 
and discussion of the students by a few 
opening remarks from the art teacher. 
When the committee has finished its re- 
port and the chairman has made his 
summary, the art teacher’s greatest con- 
tribution is made manifest through the 
manner in which she emphasizes and 
clarifies the whole procedure by point- 
ing out from an impersonal point of 
view the accomplishment of the class. 


REAT anticipation is evidenced by 
students all through the Art De- 
partment in our high school at the 
thought of joining the life class, which 
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carries a one-year prerequisite, partly 
due to the need for more teacher time. 
This is a class where students have the 
opportunity to study from professional 
models at least three days a week. 

The models, trained to think of their 
bodies in terms of design and developed 
to withstand the discomfort from dif- 
ficult, long poses, give inspiration to the 
group as the drawing progresses. Em- 
barrassment or a personal attitude 
which may arise within the class when 
the model is a student is entirely miss- 
ing. Bathing suits or trunks make pos- 
sible the intelligent study of bone and 
muscle structure, so costumed figures, 
when drawn, become more solid and 
three-dimensional. There is no fund in 
the school budget to carry the expense 
of the model fee, but students volun- 
tarily pay 10 cents a week to cover the 
cost. Nothing could stop them from 
this procedure, realizing as they do the 
definite advantages derived from these 
men and women who pose for them. 

The room, not having been designed 
for this type of class, has insufficient 
space, and this fact necessitates the 
pushing and pulling of desks each day 
to make it possible for each person to 
get an adequate view of the model. The 
lighting, which cannot be properly gov- 
erned, is also a drawback, but no physi- 
cal annoyance can possibly mar the 
thrill one feels as he steps into the class 
while it is in session. 

Various kinds of paper, crayons, pen- 
cils, and ink are laid out in order that 
the students may choose the medium 
with which to work and they are en- 
couraged to experiment with new tech- 
niques so they may develop freedom 
and courage. 

There is such a quiet sincere attitude 
that only the casual movements of the 
group, the subtle sound of pencil on 
paper, or the teacher’s discussion with a 
student ever reach one’s ears until half 
the hour is over. At that time, a five- 
minute rest period occurs, and then, 
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and only then, does some one look at 
or criticize another’s drawing; small 
groups delight in quiet conversation; a 
student turns for help to a reference 
book ; or a general discussion of a prob- 
lem takes place. Then, as if by magic, 
everyone is back at work and the mur- 
murs die away. 

Days when poses last from five to 
fifteen minutes develop clear, accurate 
perception and draughtsmanship and 
supply a wealth of reference material to 
be used later in composition. Students 
develop design ability and freedom as 
they draw one figure and add others, 
making quick decisions of balance, 
movement, space breaking, and dark 
and light organization. As these pre- 
cious hours come to a close there is often 
a deep audible sigh from exhaustion, 
but there is also regret that the period 
has come to an end. 


UR art gallery sounds almost like a 

fairy tale beginning with “Once 
upon a time” and ending with that age- 
old saying, “And they all lived happily 
ever after.” 

The foyer of our auditorium was 
chosen as the ideal location in which to 
display art exhibits as it is so located 
that any student or group can visit it 
without disturbing a class. Such a 
precious gallery it now is, an intimate 
oval room about 15 by 50 feet, with a 
small alcove at either end and sufficient 
well proportioned wall spaces for dis- 
plays. A well-designed modern fixture 
gives adequate indirect lighting. 

Many students volunteer their serv- 
ices for work on various committees so 
that the gallery can function easily, one 
group to help choose student exhibition 
material, one to mount work, and others 
to care for the hanging and removing 
of exhibits. Student attendants open 
the gallery each noon so that during the 
hour lunch period those interested may 
find their way there for enjoyment. 
Our first show in the gallery opened 
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one noon with a comprehensive student 
group of still life, figures, design, cos- 
tume, and posters in various media, all 
well mounted on 30 by 40 white mat 
boards. The interest was remarkable, 
for all week long students and faculty 
viewed with interest the drawings done 
by their friends. 

Raymond and Raymond galleries 
lent some ‘fine Oriental reproductions, 
each beautifully framed. Never will 
they be shown in more perfect harmony. 
While the Oriental prints were on dis- 
play, several classes requested a visit in 
company with an art teacher so they 
might partake more deeply of an under- 
standing and appreciation of eastern 
culture. It was not so much the fact 
there were rare old prints that was 
stressed but, rather, how a more devel- 
oped perception could lead the students 
into paths of a living art. 

The many generous offers of loan 
materials surely is an indication that 
art is present in the minds of our peo- 
ple. The walls will soon be gay as Pieter 
Bruegel’s figures dance and sing in the 
village and hunters tramp through pure 
snow in the forest. A valuable, rare 
private collection of Japanese prints is 
waiting for a date, while posters, etch- 
ings, paintings, exhibits from art 
schools and our museum all vie with one 
another for specific recognition. 

And what of student shows? There 
is a spirit of interest and undercurrent 
of anticipation as classes view their 
work which might appear in an exhibi- 
tion. A girl will soon use the gallery for 
a “one-man” show, while three others 
plan to share the space together. In- 
deed, the joy is great, and important, 
too, when one sees one’s work well 
matted, hanging in a quiet refined room. 
This unquestionably gives stimulus to 
greater accomplishment. 

With our gallery launched success- 
fully there is a feeling of great satisfac- 
tion, and we at Dorsey feel as though 
“We will all live happily ever after.” 














Art Activities 


HE Pasadena Junior College is a 
four-year community college pre- 
senting a program which is planned spe- 


cifically to serve the community. In the: 


words of Dr. John W. Harbeson, prin- 
cipal, “It is not junior to anything— 
certainly not to the university in its 
primary or main functions. It is really 
senior to all common schooling below 
it—the capstone of socializing or civi- 
lizing education.”’* As a matter of fact, 
records of the past four years show that 
51 per cent of the college’s graduating 
students are not continuing their educa- 
tion in institutions of higher learning. 

An understanding of the college’s 
responsibility to those who will not con- 
tinue their education further is ex- 
tremely significant so far as the educa- 
tional experiences to be offered dre 
concerned. It means that no longer is 
there any need for course offerings 
based solely on university entrance re- 
quirements. On the contrary, oppor- 
tunity must be available for all students 
to become adequately prepared for 
meeting life situations. 

With such criteria as a basis for cur- 
riculum planning, it follows that the 
courses in art must be rich, varied, con- 
centrated, and worth-while. The art 
program is offered on the assumption 
that all human beings are vitally con- 
cerned with self-expression and richer 
living and that no person shall be de- 
nied the right to satisfy these desires. 


HE art department personnel con- 
sists of nineteen teachers. The ac- 
tivities guided by them in the first two 





1“Sunday Magazine,” Los Angeles Times, 
January 15, 1939. 





Citizenship Training Through 


q By ARCHIBALD M. WEDEMEYER 





q Predicated on the idea that all stu- 
dents are entitled to self-expression, 
whether interested in technical 
training or planning on advanced 
education, art experiences in the 
Pasadena Junior College are adapted 
to community needs. This being the 
case, it follows almost of necessity 
that participation in community enter- 
prises, with consequent training in 
citizenship, is an important form of 
art activity—as is explained in this 
article. 

Mr. Wedemeyer is chairman of the 
Pasadena Junior College Art Depart- 
ment. His training includes study in 
art schools as well as in liberal arts 
colleges. Last summer he was a 
member of the staff in the Progressive 
Education Association Workshop at 
Claremont Colleges. He assures us 
that the Pasadena Junior College 
does offer a specialized art curricu- 
lum, in addition to the more general 
work outlined in the article, and that 
graduates of this course do well in 
professional art schools. But most im- 
portant of all, he adds, it is “as build- 
ers of homes and as members of 
American society” that students from 
the Art Department reflect their 
training. 





years of the students’ instruction cover 
broad experiences in the use of tools 
for expression and in areas of explora- 
tion in art. In the last two years comes 
concentration on special interest areas. 
In addition to the usual courses in art 
history, drawing, painting, and craft, 
the art program includes courses in 
clothing construction, costume, and 
home design. This year, 1,055 students 
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are participating in some form of art 
laboratory experience, effecting 8,534 
“pupil-teacher” contacts. These figures 
do not include those freshmen students 
who are exposed to some form of art 
experience in the Humanities Survey. 

Programing of students for art 
courses presupposes voluntary choices 
on the part of the student, and so the 
class groups are brought together be- 
cause of acommon interest. Such a con- 
dition is conducive to good working 
relations between teacher and student. 
Little distinction is made between lower 
division (eleventh and twelfth year) 
students and upper division (thirteenth 
and fourteenth year) students in the 
art classes, the only requirement for 
membership in any class being that each 
student meets a standard of quality ex- 
pected of his level of maturity. All plan 
together, work and learn, form healthy 
social attitudes, and, best of all, develop 
their character in an environment which 
is self-motivating and stimulating. 

The work of these classes often takes 
the form of activity closely related to 
the community and to the college life. 
Such projects provoke civic responsi- 
bility in the future citizen and develop 
power for critical thinking and reason- 
able action in situations calling for a 
high degree of selective choices. Al- 
though the projects may disrupt an es- 
tablished pattern of course offerings 
and time schedules, they are justified on 
the basis that they parallel actual life 
situations, lending a stronger reality 
and conviction to the learning experi- 
ences. Likewise, art courses conceived 
with the idea of aiding in the develop- 
ment of a total personality, and not re- 
stricted to technical training alone, con- 
form to modern ideas of educational 
philosophy. 


f heey College is vitally concerned with 
the goodwill of the sitizens within 
the community, so it is glad to have the 
Art Department contribute to out-of- 
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school understandings. The individual 
art student profits from this experience, 
for in taking part in activities typical of 
community life he learns the importance 
of cooperative endeavor as a citizen— 
and citizenship training is a responsi- 
bility of the school. 

Recently, the president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce called for as- 
sistance tn decorating the dining hall of 
a local hotel for its annual installation 
banquet. The Planning Committee had 
decided upon the theme of “Early Cali- 
fornia Days,” to honor its fifty years of 
service to Pasadena. Since civic asso- 
ciations and service clubs are organized 
as agencies of unification in the com- 
munity and are effective means for fos- 
tering educational policies, the Art De- 
partment, when invited, 2ssists in their 
major activities. 

With genuine enthusiasm, therefore, 
students in a freehand drawing class be- 
gan planning for the decoration. For- 
tunately the famous Pony Express Mu- 
seum is located not far from the college. 
On visiting this place, the class was in- 
spired by the richly carved cigarstore 
Indians, realistically stuffed horses har- 
nessed to Wells Fargo Express coaches, 
red-wheeled and rubber-tired carriages, 
gold encrusted mugs and rusty mining 
tools, and an old mahogany bar deco- 
rated with bullet holes and tight cor- 
seted beauties. Hundreds of articles 
were reminiscent of early California. 
The beloved ballads that jingled from 
the music boxes invited a new version 
of the Virginia Reel and other old 
dances. The possibilities for carrying 
this atmosphere into an actual present- 
day situation kindled the imagination of 
the students. 

Back in the classroom, the students 
organized working groups. Some, in- 
terested in architecture as a profession, 
went to the hotel for accurate measure- 
ments of the possibilities and limitations 
of the dining hall. Those with a major 
interest in scenic design drew plans for 
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transforming the hall into an old mining 
tewn street leading to the brilliant pros- 
cenium of Diamond Lil’s Dance Hall. 
Others painted posters of black mus- 
tached villains and beauties in pink 
tights. History of California took on a 
new meaning for those who searched 
for information on famous characters 
important in the development of the 
State. In these working groups, some 
were leaders and others were happy co- 


operators, but they all worked through 


the long hours after school and at the 
hotel in perfect harmony with a well- 
unified purpose. 

The final result of this experience for 
both students and citizens was one of 
deep satisfaction. The students were 
placed in a position for creative activity 
in a service project, and the citizens 
were gratified that modern education 
can satisfactorily combine theory with 
practice. This social situation presented 
an opportunity for codperative effort, 
study, and research technique as well as 
service to patrons of the schools. 

Pasadena is internationally famous 
for its Tournament of Roses. Each year 
students in design classes cooperate 
with the Tournament of Roses Associa- 
tion by designing the theme float and 
the parade entry for the schools. These 
float designs, controlled by cost and by 
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limitations of construction and size, 
provoke thought and planning for cre- 
ative imaginations in the successful 
combination of purpose and beauty. 
Prizes are awarded to the winning stu- 
dents who see their design in complete 
form, thrilling thousands of spectators 
who line the parade route. 


ares similar projects both in 
and out of the college environment, 
art is taught as a continuous unfolding 
process and not as an end in itself. The 
students are urged to hold high stand- 
ards and to complete plans with finesse. 
The discipline of art training, impor- 
tant to character building and person- 
ality development, is controlled by prac- 
tice in drawing, painting, and manipula- 
tive exercises. The replacement of worn 
sleeves in brother’s coat by material cut 
from a second pair of trousers becomes 
as satisfying an accomplishment, al- 
though perhaps not as romantic, as the 
creation of a bridal gown. Lettering 
and layout become realities when car- 
ried through the print shop and on the 
pages of Vo-Mag, Campus, and Cam- 
pix. Thus, creative activity is recog- 
nized as a means of revealing a quality 
within—a quality to be modified by ac- 
tivity which builds character and de- 
velops personality. 


School Librarians to Meet in San Francisco 


The School Library Association of California, Northern Section, will have a 
“Book Brunch” at the San Francisco Women’s City Club, 465 Post Street, on 
Sunday morning, February 11, 1940, at 11 o’clock. The theme will be “Books for 
Librarians,” and there will be an exhibit as well as discussion of the books. 

Since librarians often have less time for their own reading than those for 
whom they recommend books, this meeting should prove an inspiration to all who 
are able to attend. Glimpses from literature’s “Ivory Tower” may be of interest 


to teachers as well as librarians. 


Reservations will not be necessary and anyone interested will be welcome, 
according to Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, Chairman of the Northern Section’s 


Publicity Committee. 





The Coordinating Council 





Offers a Solution 4:1, nonman renton 


BRIEF definition describes the co- 

ordinating council as a cooperative 
organization of public officials and pri- 
vate citizens designed to improve the 
community for the welfare of children. 
The coordinating council is an associa- 
tion of representatives of community 
agencies (such as the schools, welfare, 
health, and police departments) and, 
usually though not always, of auxiliary 
citizens’ groups—namely, parent- 
teacher associations, churches, service 
clubs, private character-building agen- 
cies, and the like—who compose the lay 
support. In Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and elsewhere representatives of the 
above named organizations are banded 
together for the study of the needs of 
children and for the integration of com- 
munity efforts to meet these needs. The 
professional workers are responsible 
for the actual clinical study of the chil- 
dren ; the laymen are valuable in many 
other ways. Lay support also has been 
enlisted effectively by conferences on 
neighborhood needs sponsored by dis- 
trict councils. In San Francisco, Berke- 
ley, and other places the coordinating 
council is composed entirely of profes- 
sional workers—that is, public officials. 


The original work of the councils be- 
gan with the consideration of means of 
reducing delinquency. Gradually they 
have come to foster broader community 
ideals. The establishment of a whole- 
some environment for all children is 
now the fundamental purpose of the co- 
ordinating council. In our California 
experience, the coordinating council has 
been a logical unit of social organiza- 
tion and also a helpful means of direct 
public education in the meaning of gov- 
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4 To the problems of child welfare 
and to the vital task of furnishing 
functional and emotionalized expe- 
riences with democracy at work, the 
coérdinating council offers a most 
promising solution—this is the theme 
of Dr. Fenton’s discussion of the social 
and educational implications of the 
coérdinating council. That these 
councils are really functioning is 
pretty well evidenced by their phe- 
nomenal expansion — a decade ago 
there was only one council in exist- 
ence, at Berkeley, California; now 
there are over 400, scattered through- 
out the country. 

Dr. Fenton is director of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research 
and acting professor of education in 
the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. He has been interested in the 
coérdinating council movement in 
California and at present is the presi- 
dent of the California Coérdinating 
Councils. The accompanying article 
has been adapted from his address at 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of California Secondary School 
Principals in San Francisco last April. 





ernment. With allowance for its repre- 
sentative form of organization, the co- 
ordinating council resembles an earlier 
device for community integration—the 
town meeting. Essentially, the codrdi- 
nating council plan is a fruition of 
democratic principles. The wonder of 
it is that we have waited so long for the 
general acceptance of this device which 
fosters a happy union of citizens and 
public servants for the improvement of 
the community life of children. 

At present there are over 400 coun- 











cils in more than twenty states. An in- 
formal national advisory committee has 
been developed to direct the program 
throughout the United States. It has its 
headquarters in Los Angeles, at the of- 
fice of Codrdinating Councils, Incor- 
porated, an agency subsidized in large 
part by a philanthropic agency, the Ro- 
senberg Foundation of San Francisco. 
To be sure, the term codrdinating coun- 
cil is not used uniformly; Kenneth 


Beam, executive secretary of Codrdi- 


nating Councils, Incorporated, in his 
comprehensive study of councils in the 
United States,’ states that “councils 
similar to those in California are oper- 
ating in a number of states under a 
great variety of names, such as neigh- 
borhood councils, child councils, youth 
councils, human relations councils, ju- 
venile councils, leisure-time councils, 
community welfare councils, district 
councils and others.” One might almost 
become mystical in the interpretation of 
the rather sudden breaking out of this 
idea—community integration for child 
welfare—in so many different places 
and under such a variety of names. 
These diverse types of community or- 
ganizations, according to Beam’s na- 
tional survey, although developed in- 
dependently, have many functions in 
common. 


T should be profitable to pause for 

a few moments and review certain 
highlights of child welfare history dur- 
ing this century which have led to the 
coordinating council movement. It is in- 
teresting to arrive, however tentatively, 
at a broad perspective of progress in 
child welfare. Thus by decades we note 
that child welfare has progressed con- 
sistently. 

From 1900 to 1910, we note a rapid 
extension of the juvenile court. The 
first juvenile court was established in 








1 Kenneth S. Beam, Codrdinating Councils in 
California, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, 1938. 
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1899; by 1910 legislation authorizing 
such courts had become law in twenty 
states. Today, this development con- 
tinues so that the drift is toward mak- 
ing the juvenile courts into guidance 
centers for children—especially as we 
begin to see the superiority of the so- 
cially minded person as judge over the 
legally minded individual. We still have 
far to go before uniform excellence is 
attained in our juvenile courts, but the 
worst juvenile tribunal today is prob- 
ably superior to the best available forty 
years ago. 

In the decade between 1910 and 1920, 
we saw many new types of personnel 
in children’s work, including psycholo- 
gists, social workers, probation officers, 
and psychiatrists. It was an era of de- 
veloping specialties for child welfare. 
But these individuals were for the most 
part working as individuals. In 1920, 
there existed perhaps one or two child 
guidance clinics in which the psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist, and psychiatric social 
worker collaborated in case studies. In 
the decade beginning in 1920, the Com- 
monwealth Fund demonstrations of 
child guidance clinics and similar work 
under other auspices led to great ad- 
vances in the group study of children’s 
problems.? The treatment of delinquent 
children gradually passed during the 
years between 1920 and 1930 beyond 
the stage wherein faith was placed in 
the efficacy of the lone worker, be he 
judge, physician, pastor, psychologist, 
or social worker. It was perceived that 
one person, however wise or well 
trained, could not resolve the problems 
of a seriously maladjusted child. 

Progressive communities during the 
decade, 1920-30, began to look with in- 
terest and hope to the newly developed 
group clinical procedure. Child guid- 
ance clinics were established in com- 


2 These have been described in the following 
volume: George Salvadore Stevenson and Ged- 
des Smith, Child Guidance Clinics ; A Quarter 
Century of Development, Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1934. 
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munities where sufficient financial sup- 
port was available, and the problem 
child was put hopefully into the hands 
of this group of clinical workers. There 
were 300 child guidance clinics by 1928, 
and this total has risen to about 700 
such clinics in the United States at the 
present time. With high hopes many 
communities have hailed the child guid- 
ance clinic as the new panacea, the new 
guide to set within the narrow ways of 
righteousness the wandering footsteps 
of rebellious childhood. 

Follow-up studies,* however, have 
now shown that the child guidance 
clinics are but a partial solution to the 
problem of delinquency. The clinic is 
greatly superior to the efforts of the 
isolated worker, but many of the chil- 
dren who have been submitted to the 
careful and scientific analysis and min- 
istration of the child guidance clinics 
have kept on, none the less, in the way 
which leads to the state correctional 
school. 

There are two reasons why the child 
guidance clinics have not solved the 
problems of delinquent and predelin- 
quent children. These are, first, their 
failure to affect the general environ- 
mental circumstances surrounding the 
lives of these children and, second, their 
inability to insure the carrying out of 
certain clinic recommendations in in- 
dividual cases. The child in most cases 
has to go back to an environment which 
the clinic cannot change. Furthermore, 
recommendations are evolved by the 
clinic staff for the adjustment of va- 
rious aspects of the child’s life which 
parents, teachers, and probation officers 
may or may not accept. The clinic has 
no power to enforce treatment. 


And so, as a result of experimenta- 
tion in California and elsewhere, child 


8 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, One Thou- 
sand Delinquents, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1934 ; Norman Fenton, State Child 
Guidance Service in California Communities, 
ae of Documents, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, a 
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welfare workers have come to place 
their faith in the social supplement to 
child guidance clinics, the coordinating 
council. Essentially, the codrdinating 
council involves the organization of the 
community in its program of child wel- 
fare in such an integral fashion as to 
give greater assurance to the carrying 
out of the recommendations of the 
clinics for individual children and for 
improving environmental conditions 
that affect the lives of delinquents and 
other children in the community. And 
thus we come to the fourth, the present 
decade of this century, in which the 
most important administrative advance 
in child welfare is the coordinating 
council. Before 1930, there was one 
council in Berkeley; today there are 
over 400 in twenty states—with a prob- 
able increase of several hundred more 
before this decade is over. 


l SHOULD like to preface the recital 
of accomplishments of the council 
movement by indicating first its failures 
and limitations, for, although in a large 
majority of communities the councils 
are successful, there have been some 
failures. 

The council is likely to fail or to end 
still-born when local interest and initia- 
tive are lacking, or when selfish motives 
become apparent. Thus, in areas like 
the one in Chicago of which I have been 
told, where about two-thirds of the 
population is dependent upon organized 
crime for a living, a coordinating coun- 
cil as a local enterprise is unlikely to 
prosper. Again, in our own state and 
elsewhere in the country when politics 
of the selfish, aggressive type enters, 
the codrdinating council soon is on the 
rocks. There seems to be almost a 
protection against politics in the spirit 
of the movement which, figuratively 
speaking, acts like a fuse. When poli- 
tics enters, the fuse blows out and the 
council ends. Other reasons for the 














failure of councils and other social ef- 
forts are indifference, lack of support, 
unwise leadership, or too ambitious a 
start. Councils are fairly easy to start, 
though not as easy as they seem. But 
hard work and constant vigilance are 
required to keep them going. They fail 
when these conditions are not met. Fin- 
ally, prejudice against anything new, 
professional jealousy, or insecurity are 
causes of failure or ineffectiveness. 


ND now that we have come to see 
the codrdinating councils in their 
logical historical perspective and have 
noted conditions under which they 
sometimes fail, it is fitting to indicate 
a few of the general social accomplish- 
ments of the councils, and these only 
briefly, as compiled from data obtained 
recently from questionnaire returns in 
several studies of councils in Califor- 
nia*t and elsewhere® in the United 
States. In follow-up studies, the large 
majority of the councils (I believe ap- 
proximately 90 per cent) report a suc- 
cessful development and one or more 
of the following accomplishments : 

First, according to these studies, the 
councils have succeeded in codrdinating 
the community resources to help indi- 
vidual children. Children are no longer 
neglected in communities where co- 
ordinating councils are in effect, nor are 
they disturbed by the confusion of con- 
flicting recipes offered for their adjust- 
ment by different agencies. In other 
words, team work has been fostered 
successfully among child welfare 
workers. 

Second, councils report success in 
actual case work with children, in the 
reduction of court hearings, and in de- 
creased institutional commitments. I 
hesitate to quote statistics of case ad- 
justments because of the uncertainty of 





4Norman Fenton, “Purposes and Accom- 
plishments of the Coérdinating Councils,” 
+> ee of Juvenile Research, 19 :98-103, April, 
ov. 


5 Beam, op. cit. 
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their meaning, but there is a consensus 
of opinion that where the adjustment 
committees are active, problem children 
are given more adequate and effective 
care. 

Third, there is a better feeling among 
agencies, a change in attitude which is a 
symbol of greater mutual understand- 
ing. The morale of child welfare groups 
has been improved. 

Fourth, by virtue of this greater 
awareness of community facilities 
among child welfare workers and citi- 
zens in general, the social usefulness of 
the character-building agencies has 
been increased. The coordinating coun- 
cils have made many surveys and in- 
vestigations. The locations of recrea- 
tional and character-building facilities 
have been mapped. When neighbor- 
hoods high in delinquency are found to 
be lacking in approved opportunities 
for wholesome experiences for chil- 
dren, the necessary activities have been 
introduced through the efforts of the 
coordinating councils. The Boy Scouts 
of America, for example, have ex- 
panded their work in some communities 
because these studies have indicated 
that many children who were eager to 
join the Scouts have not had the op- 
portunity. 

Among the other desirable measures 
initiated by codrdinating councils which 
should be mentioned are the community 
child guidance clinic service; recrea- 
tional programs, including supervised 
playgrounds and community dances; 
motion picture estimate service in the 
public libraries; the clearing of cases 
by local agencies through the develop- 
ment of a social service exchange ; the 
inauguration of big brother groups ; the 
curfew ordinance; the licensing of bi- 
cycles which, incidentally, has resulted 
in a significant decrease in the theft of 
bicycles; parent education courses; 
community forums; radio broadcasts 
on youth problems and needs; and a 
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scheme of toy loans in the public li- 
braries. Coordinating councils have 
been responsible in certain communities 
for the development of playgrounds, 
libraries, swimming pools, tennis courts, 
community centers, and summer camps. 
The councils have provided special ac- 
tivities for children, such as Christmas 
parties, fiestas, Hallowe’en parties, 
soapbox derbies, miniature boat regat- 
tas, pageants, pet shows, and industrial 
education tours. In fact, experience 
suggests that the coordinating council 
is the finest technique yet devised to 
inform a community of specific needs 
for the welfare of young people and to 
see that something is actually done. 
Fifth, the councils come to know 
their communities as they really are 
and not to see them with the distortion 
of local pride. Surveys have been made 
of communities to reveal the location of 
social assets and liabilities related to 
the wholesome development of chil- 
dren. The various menaces to child- 
hood, such as areas of vice, gambling, 
and degeneracy, places that sell liquor 
or tobacco to minors, and vendors of 
obscene books and magazines, are de- 
tected and their location and methods 
of operation are accurately known be- 
fore an attack is launched for the pro- 
tection of the children. As a result of 
these studies by the coordinating coun- 
cil, various public agencies, notably 
police departments and city councils, 
have been given definite information 
about the problems in the community. 


W = come now to the second phase 
of our subject — the educational 
possibilities of the coordinating council. 
In addition to their proven value in 
bringing agencies together to work har- 
moniously for community betterment, 
the councils offer a great opportunity 
for instruction in civic affairs which 
educators are already beginning to util- 
ize. Our next task, then, is to answer 
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the question: How can the councils be 
used for the education of youth in the 
meaning and purposes of democratic 
society ? 

In order to gain some orientation as 
to present practices in California, I 
sent out a questionnaire recently to 114 
school districts in California in which 
coordinating councils were reported to 
be in existence. Answers were secured 
from sixty-six, or about 58 per cent. 

In answer to the question, “Have you 
in any way informed high school or 
elementary school children through 
their teachers of the work of the co- 
ordinating councils?’ twenty-eight af- 
firmative and thirty-eight negative re- 
plies were received. Thus, 42 per cent 
of these schools actually are teaching 
children about the codrdinating councils. 

To a second question, “Have you in- 
vited representatives from among ele- 
mentary school or high school pupils 
to attend meetings of the codrdinating 
councils?” there were twenty-five af- 
firmative replies and forty-one negative ; 
thus 38 per cent of the group had in- 
vited students to attend the coordinating 
council meetings. The Echo Park Co- 
ordinating Council in Los Angeles had 
a youthful adviser present at every 
meeting. Students have appeared be- 
fore councils in several places and have 
discussed their school problems and 
needs. Two replies indicate that senior 
social studies classes are on occasion 
invited to attend the coordinating coun- 
cil meeting. One large metropolitan 
council reported that : “A committee of 
high school students was present at 
each of our regular meetings and took 
part in the discussion. This plan worked 
out particularly well in relation to prob- 
lems concerning student needs. The 
new athletic field at Belmont High 
School is largely the result of interest 
developed at a coordinating council.” 


It is evident from the results of this 
brief inquiry that a beginning has been 

















made in the education of youth in re- 
gard to the work of the coordinating 
council. Although these returns are 
very favorable to the idea of utilizing 
the coordinating council for instruc- 
tional purposes, we can see from these 
findings that the educational possibili- 
ties of the coordinating councils are yet 
to be explored. 


| on addition to opportunities for ex- 
perience in parts or phases of com- 
munity life, our children need to get a 
larger perspective, or what might be 
called a feeling for the total process of 
society. The use of the coordinating 
council for educational purposes seems 
to offer a possibility for giving children 
this broader view of the community 
life. To permit high school pupils to 
attend the meetings of the codrdinating 
council when matters of public welfare 
are considered (not case conferences, 
of course) is to give them a rare op- 
portunity to see how democratic com- 
munity life functions. 

They may attend a session at which 
the summer recreation program is dis- 
cussed and get a perspective of what 
this means to the community as a whole. 
They may hear the matter discussed 
from many angles by various public 
officials and interested citizens and later 
can observe what does or does not hap- 
pen in the way of summer recreational 
activities. Thus they get a functional 
view of how the community meets 
some of its needs. The children will 
learn about the problems of the health 
department, the schools, and the police, 
as inter-related, not isolated, facts in 
the general life of the community. They 
may grow to think of the community 
as a functional, living process. 

At the council meetings they may 
hear their own parents, neighbors, or 
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other citizens discuss matters of the 
public welfare. Emotionally, they can 
identify themselves more readily with 
the improvement of community life. 
They have something definite to which 
to attach their patriotic feelings in their 
own community, to help them make the 
transition from the home and school 
attachments to community idealism and 
loyalties. The effect upon them may 
mean a genuine inspiration to do some- 
thing for the social welfare. Attendance 
at the council meetings may offer pos- 
sibly a thrilling laboratory-like expe- 
rience in the social sciences. Since the 
councils are nonpolitical in the narrow 
partisan sense, and since the partici- 
pants are known to the children as 
neighbors or civic leaders, government 
itself becomes something near and im- 
mediate, not external and delegated— 
something to put one’s heart into, not 
something to cavil about and to 
criticize. 

Much is said these days that is alarm- 
ist and ominous about the future of 
democracy. As educators, we should 
be looking for ways of letting children 
make the choice of democracy for 
themselves. It seems possible that the 
feelings about American life obtained 
from this idealistic town-meeting-like 
gathering, the codrdinating council— 
the recognition by children of sincerity 
and devotion to the community welfare 
among relatives, neighbors, friends of 
the family, and civic leaders—may help 
to give a greater reality to some of the 
principles we try to express in demo- 
cratic government, may give to children 
a larger view of social life. Related in 
the dynamic curriculum to the materials 
of their other courses, notably in the 
social studies, attendance at the co- 
ordinating council should be an inter- 
esting and real experience for them. 








Street 


HE sight of a public school teacher 

pounding the pavements of Main 
Street to provide education for mer- 
chants and salespeople may sound in- 
comprehensible, but today in thirty-two 
California cities there is an alert group 
of business-minded secondary school 
coordinators actively developing a pro- 
gram of educational courses on Main 
Street, Side Street, Front Street, and 
Market Street. 

Many secondary teachers have heard 
little of this new phase of education. 
If they have, it is something vague about 
“that George-Deen work.” And when- 
ever this phrase gets into a conver- 
sation someone is almost certain to ask, 
“Well, who’s George Deen ?” 

Nor is the fact that teachers are carry- 
ing their wares to Main Street the only 
unusual feature of the George-Deen 
educational activity. The fact that busi- 
ness men—leaders in the community— 
are returning to the secondary schools 
for further education and that business 
firms are appealing to school adminis- 
trators to aid them in solving many 
distribution and merchandising prob- 
lems is just as remarkable. 

Why this sudden new development in 
education? What has caused it, and 
where is the new program going? 


HE George-Deen Distributive Edu- 

cation program in California is a 
“babe in arms” in the secondary school 
curriculum. It was born early in 1938 
within the State, shortly after the pas- 
sage of the federal George-Deen Act. 
This act provided funds on a federal 
aid basis to be used in furthering trade 
and industrial, home making, and vo- 
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4 Today the schools are selling edu- 
cation ‘on Main Street, carrying 
education to the merchant and to the 
employee and bringing the merchant 
and the employee to the school. Since 
many secondary school people lack 
information about or are misinformed 
in regard to this undertaking, the 
description presented by Mr. Mc- 
Dowell of the program as it is func- 
tioning in California under the federal 
George-Deen legislation should prove 
a real contribution. 

Mr. McDowell is assistant regional 
supervisor of distributive education 
for the Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education. He 
has been working for two years in 
the distributive education field, the 
first as supervisor of the program in 
Santa Cruz County, and the second 
in his present capacity. Like all 
administrators connected with the 
George-Deen program, he has quali- 
fied with several years of business 
experience—eight years as supervisor 
of chain stores and advertising mana- 
ger of a coastwise chain store organi- 
zation. 





cational agricultural education, and also 
for the development of a new division 
of the vocational program—education 
for those persons employed in the field 
of distribution (persons distributing 
goods and services to wholesalers, re- 
tailers, or consumers). This new ac- 
tivity has been named Distributive 
Education, Distributive Occupations, or 
just plain George-Deen Education. All 
names are correct, but none describes 
completely the scope of the work in- 
volved. 
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There is very little in our present 
secondary school system that is exactly 
comparable to the Distributive Edu- 
cation work. The Smith-Hughes Trade 
and Industrial activities are somewhat 
the model after which the business edu- 
cation work has been patterned, but, 
where the “T and I” program has been 
concerned with both the apprenticeship 
training work and the in-service train- 
ing and is aimed to serve those on an 
employee level, the “D O” program in 
California deals almost entirely with the 
development of courses of instruction 
for business men, merchants, and sales- 
people of all classifications and is aimed 
to serve customer, employee, merchant, 
and executive with equal emphasis. 


This does not mean that there is 
no pre-employment education in the 
George-Deen program. This codpera- 
tive part-time phase of the Distributive 
Education work does exist and is being 
developed in many California cities, 
notably, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, and San Francisco. Greater at- 
tention is being given at the present 
time, however, to the in-service train- 
ing division, and it is here that the 
startling growth is taking place. 

There are many reasons why the 
George-Deen work has come into exist- 
ence. The main reason is that edu- 
cators, business persons, business or- 
ganizations, and consumers all have 
recognized the need for a vocational 
education plan for business that would 
serve the large field of distribution, a 
field which had been omitted in the 
previous vocational federal acts. An 
additional contributing factor has been 
the realization by educational leaders 
(1) that the large turnover in employ- 
ment of distributive workers is an in- 
efficient operation of our distributive 
system and is resulting in a heavy cost 
to business and an increased expense 
to consumers, and (2) that the short 
business life or employment life of the 





average distributive worker, of the aver- 
age business concern, and of the aver- 
age merchant could be overcome at least 
partially if these workers and merchants 
could be better trained and educated in 
how to perform their responsibilities 
and operate their business firms more 
efficiently. 

Realizing all these things educators 
and business leaders joined hands and 
took their request for the sponsorship 
of a vocational distributive education 
program to Congress. Late in 1936 
Congress passed the George-Deen Act, 
and California followed shortly with 
its enactment provisions setting up the 
State plan. 


wast are the objectives of the 
program? What has it set out to 
accomplish? Nationally and state-wide 
these aims might be considered as 
follows: 


1. To train for high standards in the dis- 
tribution of goods and services by improv- 
ing merchandising and selling practices in 
terms of: 


(a) Benefits to the buying public. 

(b) Opportunities for the employee. 

(c) Sound, profitable operations for em- 
ployers. 

2. To develop among employers, employees, 
and consumers a wider appreciation of the 
value of a trained personnel. 

3. To train for a wider appreciation and 
understanding of the basic processes of dis- 
tribution in our national economy. 

4. To develop a well rounded program 
which recognizes the comparable values of: 

(a) Extension training to increase the ef- 
ficiency of those now employed. 

(b) Codperative part-time training to pro- 
vide for replacement needs as required an- 
nually for the distributive occupations. 

5. To train for increased efficiency in dis- 
tribution with particular reference to the mer- 
chandising and management problems of the 
small merchant. 

6. To train for a better understanding of 
the mutual problems of employer and employee 
through a study of personnel and management 
problems. 

7. To develop a closer tie between the school 
and business community. 

8. To deserve the confidence of business in 
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and Industrial activities are somewhat 
the model after which the business edu- 
cation work has been patterned, but, 
where the “T and I” program has been 
concerned with both the apprenticeship 
training work and the in-service train- 
ing and is aimed to serve those on an 
employee level, the “D O” program in 
California deals almost entirely with the 
development of courses of instruction 
for business men, merchants, and sales- 
people of all classifications and is aimed 
to serve customer, employee, merchant, 
and executive with equal emphasis. 

This does not mean that there is 
no pre-employment education in the 
George-Deen program. This codpera- 
tive part-time phase of the Distributive 
Education work does exist and is being 
developed in many California cities, 
notably, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, and San Francisco. Greater at- 
tention is being given at the present 
time, however, to the in-service train- 
ing division, and it is here that the 
startling growth is taking place. 

There are many reasons why the 
George-Deen work has come into exist- 
ence. The main reason is that edu- 
cators, business persons, business or- 
ganizations, and consumers all have 
recognized the need for a vocational 
education plan for business that would 
serve the large field of distribution, a 
field which had been omitted in the 
previous vocational federal acts. An 
additional contributing factor has been 
the realization by educational leaders 
(1) that the large turnover in employ- 
ment of distributive workers is an in- 
efficient operation of our distributive 
system and is resulting in a heavy cost 
to business and an increased expense 
to consumers, and (2) that the short 
business life or employment life of the 
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average distributive worker, of the aver- 
age business concern, and of the aver- 
age merchant could be overcome at least 
partially if these workers and merchants 
could be better trained and educated in 
how to perform their responsibilities 
and operate their business firms more 
efficiently. 

Realizing all these things educators 
and business leaders joined hands and 
took their request for the sponsorship 
of a vocational distributive education 
program to Congress. Late in 1936 
Congress passed the George-Deen Act, 
and California followed shortly with 
its enactment provisions setting up the 
State plan. 


Mad are the objectives of the 
program? What has it set out to 
accomplish? Nationally and state-wide 
these aims might be considered as 
follows: 


1. To train for high standards in the dis- 
tribution of goods and services by improv- 
ing merchandising and selling practices in 
terms of: 


(a) Benefits to the buying public. 

(b) Opportunities for the employee. 

(c) Sound, profitable operations for em- 
ployers. 

2. To develop among employers, employees, 
and consumers a wider appreciation of the 
value of a trained personnel. 

3. To train for a wider appreciation and 
understanding of the basic processes of dis- 
tribution in our national economy. 

4. To develop a well rounded program 
which recognizes the comparable values of: 

(a) Extension training to increase the ef- 
ficiency of those now employed. 

(b) Codéperative part-time training to pro- 
vide for replacement needs as required an- 
nually for the distributive occupations. 

5. To train for increased efficiency in dis- 
tribution with particular reference to the mer- 
chandising and management problems of the 
small merchant. 

6. To train for a better understanding of 
the mutual problems of employer and employee 
through a study of personnel and management 
problems. 

7. To develop a closer tie between the school 
and business community. 

8. To deserve the confidence of business in 
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accepting distributive education as an integral 
part of the business community. 

How are these objectives being at- 
tained? Factual information on the sub- 
ject indicates that in the thirty-two 
cities which included George-Deen Dis- 
tributive courses during their 1938-39 
school year nearly 250 courses were 
offered and more than 10,000 persons 
enrolled. 

Students were, for the most part, 
segregated into homogeneous groups 
for the vocational instruction. These 
groups consisted of personnel mana- 
gers, sales managers, store managers, di- 
visional managers, assistant department 
managers, buyers, store merchants, re- 
tail sales clerks, wholesale salesmen 
and women, driver salesmen (laundry 
routemen, ice men, milk drivers, and 
so forth), door-to-door salesmen and 
women, department store clerks, shoe 
store salesmen, variety store clerks, 
public utility service men, messenger 
boys, newspaper vendors, waitresses, 
hotel clerks, and even policemen. 

Subjects taught varied all the way 
from executive training courses and 
conference-leading (an old vocational 
education stand-by ) to general practical 
vocational salesmanship and classes in 
improving customer contacts. Follow- 
ing is a sample listing of courses given 
in one leading California city during 
the year, together with a designation of 
the type of group for which it was 
intended : 

EXECUTIVE TRAINING COURSES 

Executive Problems Analysis, managers of 
retail stores. 

Management Problems Study, managers of 
beauty parlors. 

Management Training Course, managers of 
retail drug stores. 

Problems of Newspaper Distribution, district 
managers of newspapers. 

Distribution Problems Analysis, managers of 
hardware stores. 

Retailing Problems Analysis, managers of 
stationery stores. 


Sales Problems Analysis, managers of retail 
chain stores. 
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Tax Problems Analysis, managers of retail 
chain stores. 

Sales Problems Analysis, managers of com- 
mercial laundries. 

Sales Training Course, department managers 
of department stores. 

Clinic in Retail Sales Problems, store mer- 
chants. 

Sales Congress, store merchants. 

Apartment House Management, apartment 
house managers. 


EMPLOYEE VOCATIONAL COURSES 
A—Salesmanship 


Merchandising and Salesmanship, hardware 
salespeople. 

Selling Problems, retail meat cutters. 

Advanced Merchandising, retail meat cutters. 

Retail Selling Problems, dry goods sales- 
people. 

Retail Selling Problems, men’s wear sales- 
people. 

Customer Relations, motor bus drivers. 

Customer Relations, telegraph messengers. 


B—Telephone Relationships With Customers 


Customer Contacts by Telephone, life under- 
writers. 

Better Business Telephoning, automobile 
salesmen. 

Telephone Personality, public utility em- 
ployees. 

Telephone Personality, salespeople. 
Telephone Personality, real estate salesmen 
C—Merchandise Information 
Textiles and Fabrics, retail dry goods sales- 

people. 
Textiles and Fabrics, department store sales- 
people. 
Textiles and Fabrics, salespersons of women’s 
apparel. 
Textiles and Fabrics, cleaners and dyers. 
Textiles and Fabrics, retail ladies’ ready-to- 
wear salespeople. 
D—Display and Miscellaneous 
Window and Interior Display, managers and 
salespeople of retail stores. 
Display, retail ladies’ ready-to-wear sales- 
people. 
Business Letter Writing, salespeople. 
3usiness Letter Writing, retail jewelers. 
3usiness Arithmetic, salespeople. 
Gift Wrapping, salespeople. 


OW, let’s examine a few of the 


other features of these courses. 
One peculiarity that always interests 
and amazes the business man is that 











the educational courses are provided at 
no charge (except in a few cases where 
a regular adult or evening school en- 
rollment fee is in effect). Where busi- 
ness men and salespeople have been 
accustomed to pay from as low as $10 
to as high as several hundred dollars 
for each private educational course they 
might take, they welcome with open 
arms the new public educational service. 

Classes are held almost anywhere and 
at any time. A teacher-co6rdinator (the 
local director of the program) has to 
become accustomed to long hours of 
work and has to be willing to meet with 
a group of students any time from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 10 o’clock 
in the evening—for milk drivers may 
want to meet before they deliver bottles 
to front door steps and hotel clerks may 
wish to study over their problems after 
they have tucked all their guests to bed 
for the night. 

A few California cities have provided 
school rooms or even a separate build- 
ing for the George-Deen classes. Where 
school space is lacking or is inconven- 
iently located for groups of students, 
classes meet in downtown offices, re- 
tail stores, in the business houses of 
the students, or any place that can legiti- 
mately serve as a classroom. Classes 
have been known to be held in corners 
of warehouses, where boxes of canned 
foods served as a table and sacks of 
flour became seats, in the offices of 
boards of directors, in the target prac- 
tice room of police headquarters, and 
in the classroom of a public utility firm. 


HE teacher-coordinator, who di- 

rects the local George-Deen pro- 
gram, is in the employ of the local 
secondary school and reports generally 
to the superintendent of schools or to 
some other administrative head. He is 
paid by the local school system, but half 
of his salary is provided to the school 
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by the Federal funds allotted to the 
State. 

Naturally, everyone wonders how one 
individual can possibly teach the variety 
of courses which fall within the vo- 
cational distributive field. Obviously, 
he cannot. A teacher-codrdinator may 
be called upon to direct classes in many 
different fields of work, however—par- 
ticularly in cities where qualified vo- 
cational instructors cannot be found. 
One coérdinator has been known to con- 
duct courses ranging from regular vo- 
cational salesmanship to public relations 
for policemen, from salesmanship for 
the laundry routemen to a study of the 
distribution problems of the warehouse- 
men, from window display to sales train- 
ing for waitresses. 

To the codrdinator goes the responsi- 
bility for selecting the instructors who 
are to teach each vocational subject. He 
must reach out into the particular oc- 
cupation with which he is concerned 
and select a leader and an outstanding 
individual who will make a good teacher. 
Requirements are set up for the selec- 
tion of teachers, but the codrdinator is 
responsible for this selection, and once 
a teacher is selected he, or she, will 
receive thorough instruction from the 
codrdinator in teaching methods and 
techniques that are applicable to vo- 
cational training. 

The requirements for the position of 
coordinator are rather strict. He, or 
she, must have had at least six years’ 
successful experience in a distributive 
occupation, at least part of which must 
have been in an executive or mana- 
gerial capacity. The coordinator must 
be recognized as an outstanding worker 
in this distributive field and must also 
have had at least four years of edu- 
cation in an institution of higher learn- 
ing, or the equivalent in years of suc- 
cessful experience. 

Within the State each city carrying a 
program has full control over its activi- 
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ties, selecting the codrdinator, approv- 
ing classes, and directing the policies 
and activities of the local program. The 
State Department of Education, through 
the Commission for Vocational Edu- 
cation and the state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, supplies the local 
school educators only with advice and 
a supply of trained codrdinators from 
whom the local body may make its 
selection. In California Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, directs the Distribu- 
tive Education program and reports on 
its activities to the Federal Office of 
Education. Dr. Kibby is assisted in his 
activities by Hughes M. Blowers and 
Willis M. Kenealy, regional supervisors 
for Northern and Southern California 
respectively. 
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UCH isa brief picture of the George- 

Deen Distributive Education pro- 
gram in California. It has been created 
to supply training and education for 
those entrusted with the distributive 
processes of the nation, and it is begin- 
ning to accomplish this objective in Cali- 
fornia already within its short two years’ 
existence. No vocational or educational 
program in the State has ever grown 
with such speed. 

Many educators who doubted its 
value at the outset have quickly seen the 
fruits of the program and have become 
enthusiastic about the program’s value 
to business and industry, particularly 
because of the greater degree of support 
these interests have given to all public 
school activities. 


Library Association Discusses Visual Aids 


On December 2, 1939, the School Library Association of California, Northern 
Section, held a meeting at Hunter Hall, Board of Education Building, Oakland, 
to which all interested school librarians and teachers were invited. The theme of 
the meeting was “Audio-Visual Tools in Modern Instruction.” 

The president, Miss Jessie Boyd, welcomed the group and introduced Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Madison, supervisor of school libraries in Oakland, who extended 
the welcome from the Oakland School Department since Dr. Jacobsen had to be 


out of the city at that time. 


Miss Margaret Girdner, chairman of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
sponsoring this program, was then presented by the president, and she introduced 
the speaker, Gardner Hart, supervisor of visual education, Oakland Public 
Schools, who gave a most interesting demonstration and talk. Mr. Hart had 
arranged an extensive exhibit of the tools available in modern teaching. He gave 
many exceedingly interesting demonstrations and explained the valuable usage 
one could make of some of the modern scientific developments. 

Following a luncheon a number of guests were introduced and asked to say 
a few words. They were William Ewing, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Oakland; Sydney B. Mitchell, director of the Library School, University of 
California; Leo Baisden, assistant superintendent of schools, Sacramento; 
O. G. Cummings, head of visual aids education, Sacramento; Miss Bessie Hart, 
president of the California Association of English Teachers; and Miss Edith 
Titcomb, president of the School Library Association of California —MAaAuvuRINE 


S. Harpin, University Senior High School, Oakland. 








Education 


YEAR ago I was one of a party 
of twenty-two students from vari- 
ous parts of the United States and 
Canada which visited in German and 
English schools. Specifically we were 
studying the teaching of mathematics 
in these countries, but I at least was 
particularly interested in seeing at first 
hand the changes that Nazism was 
effecting in the schools of the Reich. 
Our group was cordially welcomed 
at all times during our sojourn of five 
weeks in Germany. We were officially 
received by the burgomaster and school 
officials jointly at a formal reception in 
the famous old Rathaus in Bremen on 
our first evening in Germany. Later we 
had a similar reception in the Rathaus 
in Dresden. On this first night, we were 
conducted through the Rathaus by our 
hosts, who told us some historical facts 
about Germany and pointed out pictures 
and statues of their illustrious great. 
On the same evening, in conversation 
with our hosts, we learned of their racial 
ideal, that of a pure German race backed 
by pure German culture and history, 
with the omission of foreign influences. 
On another occasion, in the well-known 
Meissen factory, I happened to say 
something about the famous Dresden 
china to one of our guides. He quickly 
asked why I said china rather than 
porcelain. His countrymen show con- 
tempt for everything non-German—in 
spite of the fact that they sing “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles” in the schools even 
though the writer of it is an emigrant. 
One teacher, a descendant of Franz 
Schubert (the musician), who served as 
our guide in one city for a week, said 
when asked how he liked answering our 
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qn this article Miss Spearman gives 
us some of the impressions she re- 
ceived while visiting German schools. 
Although she went abroad to study 
at first hand the teaching of mathe- 
matics in German and English 
schools, she confines her remarks 
herein largely to the means by 
which the Nazis have remodeled the 
German secondary school system to 
suit their own ends. 

Miss Spearman teaches mathe- 
matics in the Sanger Union High 
School. Her tour of Europe, on which 
she was one of a party of twenty-two 
students from Columbia University, 
was taken in codperation with the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College. 





many questions that it was his duty to 
his country. He had been relieved of 
his teaching duties for the week. The 
uppermost idea in the minds of the 
people seems to be that of service to 
their state. 

Everything is done to break down 
class distinction. All classes of youth 
must work side by side in the National 
Labor Service. During the summer 
vacations the teachers (secondary and 
elementary ) spend two weeks in a sort 
of training camp to receive political 
instruction, to participate in physical 
training, and to enjoy the sociability of 
each other. They all wear dark gray 
jersey uniforms while here. 


] setae changes in the German 
educational system have come about 
with the advent of Nazism. The ele- 
mentary school organization was first 
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influenced by the new reform which 
began in 1933. This school is rooted in 
Blut und Boden (blood and soil) of 
Germany and is integrated with the life 
of the community—one is impressed 
with this fact when he sees on display 
on the walls in the school as many as 
ten farm implements such as the spade, 
shovel, hoe, and scythe. The reform 
movement has now reached out to all 
branches of education. Before 1938 
there were fourteen types of secondary 
schools. Now there is a uniform sec- 
ondary school. 

The main scheme of education is 
based on the home, school, and youth 
organizations. The medium of training 
is physical culture. Knowledge gained 
through life training is what counts. 
Learning for learning’s sake is gone. 

The German system of education 
during the nineteenth century was uni- 
versally acknowledged as particularly 
efficient. This high level of popular en- 
lightenment had failed, however, to pro- 
tect German people against the events 
of 1918 and the succeeding period of 
national disintegration and deteriora- 
tion. Bernhard Rust, Reich and Prus- 
sian minister of science, education, and 
popular enlightenment, points out two 
main causes which contributed towards 
these unsatisfactory results : 

1. Although the intellectual capacities of 
young persons had been excellently trained, 
and although they were thoroughly qualified 
for their vocations in after-life, the importance 
of knowledge for knowledge’s sake had been 
overestimated, whilst physical education and 
the training of the character and the will had 
been neglected. Metaphorically speaking, 
youth had been offered crystal-clear water to 
drink, but the health-giving mineral constitu- 
ents contained in it had first ‘been carefully 
removed. 

2. Excessive importance had been attached 
to the individual as such, whilst it was almost 
forgotten that each individual is at the same 
time a member of a racial community, that 
it is only in that capacity that he can perfect 
his powers to their fullest extent, and that it 
is his duty to work for the good of that com- 
munity... .. Such a mental attitude enabled 
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Jews and others animated by selfish motives 
or by international and anti-racial ideas to 
obtain a prominent influence upon all spheres 
of national life and access to high offices of 
State and to poison the healthy feelings of 
the nation by means of their educational 
policy.” 


HE decree of March 27, 1935, 

explains the task of the secondary 
school. To quote: “The task of the 
secondary school is to educate that 
group of the German youth which is 
specially well fitted in body, character 
and mind so that they will be capable of 
filling responsible positions in an ex- 
emplary fashion in our cultural, eco- 
nomic and political national life. There- 
fore, the secondary school has the task 
of choosing and aiding the best qualified 
pupils.”* Various other decrees have 
established important movements in the 
educational system of the National So- 
cialist Germany, such as the Landjahr 
(Land Year), National Political 
Courses, the State Labor Service, added 
compulsory military training, the Hitler 
Youth Movement, and the Schulland- 
heime. 

The Landjahr was instituted in 1934. 
The object was to develop in town chil- 
dren an attachment to their native coun- 
try and people and to bring home to 
them the value to the nation of a healthy 
class of land workers. By this means 
young people are to be brought back 
through the medium of agricultural 
work and true community life to the 
purity of an existence rooted in the land. 
In 1936, 33,500 boys and girls were 
transferred from industrial towns and 
big cities of Germany to the six hundred 
camps established by this scheme. The 
land year is limited to children who have 
just passed through the elementary 
school. 

In the same manner, an attempt is 
made to bring pupils from the secon- 


1Germany Speaks, by twenty-one leading 
members of the Party and State, p. 98 

2 International Education Review, January, 
1936, p. 332. 




















dary schools into contact with country 
life and people by means of the National 
Political Courses. These courses cover 
a period of three weeks. They are 
limited to the four upper classes of the 
secondary school. In 1935 they were 
first held in sixty-five of the finest youth 
hostels of the Rhineland. In addition to 
the general work in the hostels them- 
selves, the boys worked on the land and 
the girls helped with the housework 
and gardening in the homes of the land 
workers. The political aim is to further 
the idea that the nation is first. The 
individual must take second place. 

It is no exaggeration, according to 
Nazi authorities, to say that labor serv- 
ice is one of the most outstanding 
achievements of the National Socialist 
Revolution. Labor service is compul- 
sory for all Germans between the ages 
of 18 and 25. Thus Germany has the 
distinction of being the first country to 
add compulsory labor service to com- 
pulsory school education and compul- 
sory military service. The State Labor 
Service has two tasks to fulfill, an edu- 
cational and an economic one. This 
service is a duty of honor for German 
youth, a service rendered to the German 
nation. Its main object is to enable men 
to enjoy the educational advantage of 
working side by side with spade and 
shovel, of mastering the same tasks to- 
gether, and of devoting all their ener- 
gies to a labor which is clearly for the 
good of the whole nation. Thousands 
of men are working on swamps and 
waste lands, all inspired by the single 
aim of winning for the German people 
enough arable land to enable Germany 
to earn its bread from its own soil. The 
economic principle of this plan is that 
labor service shall only be employed on 
work of a high economic and cultural 
value, which cannot be carried out 
through the normal course of paid labor. 
There is no competition with the regu- 
lar labor market. 
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The entire German youth within the 
Reich—barring the Jews—has been 
joined together in one organization 
called the Hitler Youth. Here youths 
will be educated physically, mentally, 
and morally for service of their country 
and the community of the German peo- 
ple. The teaching they undergo is calcu- 
lated to make them 100 per cent Nazis. 
During the school year their meetings 
are held on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons; then on Thursday and 
Monday the pupils are not required to 
prepare any homework. During their 
vacations the children spend some time 
in youth hostels. These help the young 
traveller get to know his native country, 
serve as a center for the training of 
youth, and train young people in true 
social comradeship and local and na- 
tional patriotism. 

The Schullandheime is an educational 
institution, located in the rural com- 
munity. A number of these institutions 
are located throughout Germany, each 
having living accommodations for some 
seventy-five children. “Whilst there, the 
children’s corporate instincts can be 
encouraged by their close association 
with their comrades, thus laying the 
foundation for their sense of racial 
community.” ® 


iy is significant to note the order of 
importance of studies as indicated by 
the time allotted each in the Oberschule 
(secondary school). The old order of 
things gave mathematics first place, with 
foreign language, German, and physical 
education following in order. The new 
scheme of things has rearranged these 
four subjects thusly: physical educa- 
tion, German, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish. In the study of German, not only 
the language but history and culture are 
emphasized. The length of time spent 
in the secondary school has been short- 
ened from nine years to eight. 


3 Germany Speaks, op. cit. 








SOCIAL language class was intro- 

duced into the Balboa High School 
under the auspices of the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation in the fall 
of 1938 as an elective semester course 
open to all seniors. Although the offer- 
ing does not carry foreign language 
credit and is in no way a substitute for 
a foreign language course, it is never- 
theless fully accredited for high school 
graduation and as an elective for ad- 
mission to college. Objectives of the 
program are definitely social in their 
orientation. 


One of the major aims of this class 
is to develop more intelligent critical 
thinking among our citizenry in those 
situations in individual and group life 
in which people frequently become 
victims of language, as for example, 
in propaganda, advertising, law, and 
everyday conversation. 

About two weeks each semester have 
been devoted to the study of actual cases 
tried before the courts, cases in which 
the major issue centered in the mean- 
ings of very common everyday words. 
In connection with other legal cases the 
students read pertinent articles in the 
Reader’s Digest such as “Read Before 
You Crash,” “Law and the Little Man,” 
“Lotteries and the Law.” Pupil activi- 
ties include class discussions on the 
question of whether or not justice has 
been done in these cases, on the impor- 
tance of language in the training of 
judges and lawyers, current events from 
the newspapers illustrating the impor- 
tance of language in law, and so forth. 
During one semester a group of pupils 
volunteered to make a bulletin based 
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Social Language for High 
School Seniors 


4 By EDITH S. ANDERSON 
WALTER V. KAULFERS 





4 Probably no one person has been 
more responsible for the recent re- 
vival of interest in the teaching of 
foreign languages which has accom- 
panied an enlightened understand- 
ing of the purposes of this teaching 
and a greater emphasis on the social 
aspects involved than has Dr. Kaul- 
fers, who collaborates with Miss An- 
derson on the present article. The 
article, incidentally, describes one of 
the courses which Dr. Kaulfers has 
encouraged through the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation, a course 
intended to extend the social bene- 
fits of language study to those who 
have not the time, the ability, or the 
inclination to engage in a more for- 
mal study of any one language. 

Miss Anderson teaches modern 
foreign languages in the Balboa High 
School, San Francisco. Dr. Kaulfers 
is assistant professor of education at 
Stanford. He also serves as director 
of the modern languages curriculum 
in the Menlo School and Junior 
College. 





on school cases involving accidents, dis- 
obedience, and other matters concern- 
ing school law in which the decisions 
involved the interpretation of language. 

It is unnecessary to indicate that all 
these activities afford just as much prac- 
tice in the oral and written uses of 
language as would be found in any 
English class, but with the advantage 
of dealing with subjects of vital social 
concern and of more immediate interest 
to the pupils than previously has been 
true in many cases. Similar activities 
are involved in the consideration of the 
question of language in journalism and 


es 





propaganda, in the study of advertising, 
and the like. 


pec second objective of the pro- 
gram is the development of a cre- 
ative attitude toward language. In part, 
this objective is approached through 
vocabulary-building activities involving 
elementary semantics. We devote sev- 
eral weeks to the study of words bor- 
rowed from the French, Italian, and 
other languages. The words selected 
are the ones with which we think the 
high school graduate should be familiar. 
For example, there are musical terms 
from the Italian, legal terms from the 
Latin, many words from the French, 
some from the German, others from the 
Spanish, and still others from all around 
the globe. We also learn common Latin 
and Greek roots, prefixes, and suffixes 
and then work out the meaning of un- 
familiar words by recognizing a part, 
or parts, of the word under consider- 
ation. This becomes a sort of game, 
and words become real. As a result, the 
students see some meaning to such 
words as theology, plutocrat, and bi- 
lingual. Among other things, they learn 
that democracy doesn’t mean just “free 
speech,” as so many people seemingly 
think. 

In connection with this phase of the 
program, stress is also placed on the 
origin and development of language. 
It is obvious that when a student learns 
that we make a capital “OQ” today only 
because the ancients over five thousand 
years ago took it into their heads to 
draw a picture of a monkey with his 
tail hanging down, he realizes for him- 
self that there is nothing divine, or 
sacred, or permanent about language. 
When he realizes that the modern busi- 
ness man cannot afford to employ a 
secretary who can write only in long- 
hand, he understands that even such a 
thing as handwriting is subject to techni- 
cal improvement. 
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In this connection also there is oppor- 
tunity for the study of reform move- 
ments in spelling and handwriting and 
for the adoption of a universal system 
of language. The latter subjects pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for creative 
thinking, motivate panel discussions, 
and help to direct the thought of the 
students into the current stream of 
international relations. 

The third objective of the program 
is the development of such an apprecia- 
tive interest in language as will lead to 
discrimination in its use. The discussion 
of bulletins dealing with effective lan- 
guage usage, the collection oi interesting 
and telling figures of speech (both from 
the writing of students and from litera- 
ture) have proved one of the most effec- 
tive approaches to this objective. The 
students have shown great interest in 
the section of the Reader’s Digest de- 
voted to picturesque speech. 

In order to enable the students to 
develop a conception of the inter- 
relationship between language and other 
means of communication, the program 
has provided for activities involving a 
consideration of mathematics as the lan- 
guage of size, music as language, art 
as a form of intuitive or emotional ex- 
pression, and the pantomime and dance 
as forms of communication, 


In the future it may be possible to 
include a unit under the general head- 
ing of society’s responsibility for the 
linguistically handicapped: a consider- 
ation of the problem of language among 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, stammer- 
ers and stutterers, the foreign born, and 
other similarly handicapped children for 
whom society is obliged to make special 
provision. Such a unit, we feel, can be 
made particularly vital through actual 
excursions to such institutions as the 
California School of the Deaf and 
Dumb, the California School for the 
Blind, and to the classes for foreign 
children in the immediate vicinity. 











Its Problems 


T has been said that questions are 

never decided so rightly as when 
they have been discussed freely. Free- 
dom of discussion is of paramount 
importance in the preserving of our de- 
mocracy. The major purpose of the 
secondary school is to prepare students 
to take their place in a democratic so- 
ciety—a society where questions are 
decided only after free discussion. To 
achieve its purpose the secondary school 
must give students practice in discussing 
problems frankly and freely. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided for such 
discussion both in the classroom and 
outside of it. 

The problems which youth must face 
today are many. Education is deeply 
concerned with the way in which youth 
attempts to solve these problems. Stu- 
dents often get into a state of mind 
where they believe that all of their prob- 
lems are personal and different from 
those of their classmates, usually an un- 
wholesome state of mind. Young people 
should be taught to talk over their prob- 
lems in an impersonal way with others. 
In this way they will find out what other 
persons are thinking or doing, and 
usually they will find that points of 
similarity between persons are more 
striking than their points of difference. 


HE San Joaquin Valley high schools 

have set up a device which gives an 
opportunity for a considerable number 
of students to meet and discuss the per- 
sonal and civic problems in which they 
are most interested. In March of last 
year 1,300 high school students from 
twenty-five schools in three counties met 
for a day at Selma Union High School 
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C. O. BLAYNEY 
4 BY CARL TANKE 





The Ninth Ideals Conference was 
held at Selma in March, 1939. It is 
described in the present article, and 
“because the article presents such a 
fine method of helping youths get to- 
gether with their fellows and talk 
things over, it should prove signifi- 
cant to those interested in the prob- 
lems of young people.” writes Prin- 
cipal George Howden of Selma Union 
High School, who submitted the manu- 
script. The next Ideals Conference, 
the tenth annual one, will be held at 
Coalinga in April of this year. 

Mr. Blayney has been vice- 
principal of the Selma Union High 
School for nine years. Mr. Tanke, 
also a member of the Selma faculty, 
teaches commercial subjects. The two 
men were responsible for the organi- 
zation of the Selma Conference, the 
former serving as chairman and the 
latter as secretary. 





in what was termed the Ninth Ideals 
Conference. 

These conferences are held annually 
and are becoming increasingly popular. 
Most school districts now provide 
busses to take students to the confer- 
ence. High schools in three counties 
(Madera, Fresno, and Kings) are in- 
vited to send delegations. Since more 
students want to attend than can be 
accommodated, each school is allowed 
a quota equal to about 10 per cent of 
its enrollment. Because of this limi- 
tation, those attending comprise a rather 
select group, for participating schools 
usually choose to send only those upper 
classmen who are the more serious- 
minded and able students. 








— 
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The conferences, as much as possible, 
are meetings for youth, conducted by 
youth. The only participants in dis- 
cussion sections are high school stu- 
dents ; the questions discussed are those 
in which young people express the most 
interest. The popularity of the Ideals 
Conference is due to the fact that it is 
a day for youth—a day when young 
people can meet and discuss their prob- 
lems without the presence of adults. 


i ) plan for the Ninth Ideals Confer- 
ence a student committee was chosen 
with much care and thought as to two 
things : leadership and the ability to get 
things accomplished. This committee 
began meeting regularly two months 
before the conference and had all ar- 
rangements under its jurisdiction. One 
of the most important matters in ad- 
dition to the regular routine business 
of the committee was the choosing of 
the topics to be considered. The com- 
mittee met a good many times, wording 
and rewording, combining and adding, 
in order to get a well-rounded, compre- 
hensive list of topics. The suggested 
list of discussion topics which was sub- 
mitted to participating schools is as 
follows: 
How to Grow Old on the Highway. 
There Are Drivers—and Then There Are 
Drivers. 
What Kind of Dates Do You Like? 
What Is Your Personality Quotient ? 
Popular and Respected ? 
Friends or Steadies? 
Home Is What You Make It. 
Parents—Pals or Prudes? 
Overcoming Handicaps. 
Habits—Friends or Tyrants? 
Why Have Hobbies? 
Let’s Give No Grades! 
Streamlining Our Teachers. 
To Win or Not To Win—Is That the Real 
Question? 
After College, What Next? 
Is It Goodbye Democracies, Hello Dic- 
tatorships ? 
Live and Let Live. 
Is Our Relief Releving? 
American Foreign Policy. 
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Price of Peace. 

Can Religion Be a Signpost? 

Is Religion for Youth? 

Can We Live. the Lives We Love? 

Turbulent Teens! 

Modern Manners. 

War: Next Time We Will Carry the 

Guns! 

What Is Success? 

The program of this year’s confer- 
ence opened with a general assembly at 
which the feature was a panel discussion 
by five students, who discussed the 
“Real Values of Living.” This general 
meeting was followed by a discussion 
period of one hour during which twenty 
topics were discussed by groups ranging 
in size from 10 to nearly 200 persons. 
After the discussion period the dele- 
gates reassembled in one body to hear 
an inspirational address delivered by 
Geoffrey Morgan, a well-known lec- 
turer. The afternoon program consisted 
of another discussion period and presen- 
tation of entertainment numbers featur- 
ing an operetta by the Selma Union 
High School. 

The students attending the confer- 
ence impressed one as a serious group 
of young people vitally interested in the 
problems confronting them. The gen- 
eral deportment and attendance at sec- 
tion meetings was much better than one 
finds at most adult conventions. Discus- 
sions at group meetings were surpris- 
ingly lively. Even in the largest section 
of nearly 200 there was a free inter- 
change of opinions. A sincere effort was 
made to give a fair and complete treat- 
ment of the questions under consid- 
eration. 


HE most popular topics proved to 
be these: The Price of Peace; Is It 
Goodbye Democracies, Hello Dictator- 
ships?; What Kind of Dates Do You 
Like?; Popular and Respected?; After 
School, What Next ?; Streamlining Our 
Teachers; and Modern Manners. 
Only a brief summary of the vari- 
ous opinions expressed is given here. 
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These opinions and the conclusions 
arrived at were not greatly different 
from those we hear expressed by adults. 
The important thing is that these con- 
clusions were arrived at by boys and 
girls as a result of their own discussions. 

Topics dealing with boy and girl 
relationships were popular. The person- 
ality of the social partner was con- 
sidered most important. Both boys and 
girls like a good conversationalist for 
a partner. Boys said that girls expected 
them to spend too much money on them. 
Girls answered that this was not true, 
that boys often knew of no other way 
to entertain girls. 

Though there was some disagreement 
on the point, it was felt that girls need 
not “pet” to be popular. General opinion 
was that a well-mannered girl who was 
a good conversationalist would be popu- 
lar and respected though she didn’t 
“pet.” Girls who lack the qualities 
making for a good personality should 
not attempt to compensate for them 
by “petting”; they should attempt to 
cultivate more attractive personalities. 

It was thought that high school girls 
and boys should not “go steady” with 
each other. It was felt that such a 
course hinders development of a good 
social personality. A majority of boys 
and girls prefer a brunette as a partner. 
One boy stated that “blondes get dirty 
too quick.” Girls asked that boys not 
“beat around the bush” when asking 
for a date. 

The section discussing student- 
teacher problems concluded that men 
teachers have better control over their 
tempers than women. Men are inclined 
to be more fair in their treatment of stu- 
dents. The group agreed, however, that 
women teachers are more sympathetic 
and understanding. Women teachers 
are more effective in teaching students 
to be well-mannered and refined. 

The reader may be interested in the 
material presented by the student leader 
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at this section. The following questions 
were mimeographed and distributed to 
students as an aid to them in their 
discussion : 

1. Is a teacher’s worth to a school accu- 
rately measured by his popularity ? 

2. Does a teacher have to be easy to be 
popular? 

3. Should a teacher maintain rigid disci- 
pline in his classes? 

4. Should a teacher’s life be his own after 
school? 

5. Which is the more important, a teach- 
er’s knowing his subject or his understanding 
his pupils? 

6. Should pupils discuss their teachers with 
their parents? 

7. Do women make better teachers than 
men? 

8. Can teachers be free and easy without 
being taken advantage of by their pupils? 

9. Will our opinion of the teachers we have 
now change after we have left high school ? 

10. Would higher salaries attract better 
teachers? 

11. Are teachers who do a lot for their stu- 
dents appreciated or are they thought of as 
doormats ? 


12. To what extent should teachers allow 
themselves to be apple-polished ? 


13. Should a teacher’s ability in extra- 
curricular activities count for as much as his 
teaching ability in his regular subjects? 

14. How long should a teacher teach in the 
same school? 

15. Should married women be allowed to 
teach? 

16. Should students be allowed to vote on 
whether or not a teacher should be retained? 

17. Should teachers always be neutral on 
all subjects or should they freely express 
their own opinions? 

18. Do young or old people make the better 
teachers? 

There was general agreement that 
war is a very poor way to settle differ- 
ences between nations—that the ag- 
gressor nation is never justified in re- 
sorting to force. A number of students 
stated they would serve in war only if 
our country were invaded. Others be- 
lieved that invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere would be grounds for use 
of force to expel the invader. 











DMINISTRATORS and teachers 
expressed themselves freely in 
praising the conference. Students of 
the host school felt that the conference 
was one of the outstanding experiences 
of their high school life. Geoffrey 
Morgan, the guest speaker, had this to 
say: “I do not want to let the occasion 
pass without saying again how much 
I enjoyed the Youth Ideals Conference 
and how glad I was to have a part in 
it. It seemed to me that the whole pro- 
gram was carefully organized and that 
the youngsters entered into it with 
real spirit and enthusiasm. The session 
which I attended, dealing with ‘Dicta- 
tors and Democracies,’ evoked ex- 
traordinary interest, and some of the 
young people showed a _ remarkable 
grasp of the problems and issues in- 
volved. You have done a great thing 
for the young people in your sister com- 
munities by organizing these confer- 
ences, and it would be a good thing if 
they were much more widely publicized. 
I would like to see the same type of 
gathering established in every part of 
the State.” 


The success of the Ideals Conference 
was due in a large measure to careful 
planning and hard work before the con- 
ference itself. Two faculty members 
and seven students formed an executive 
committee to take charge of arrange- 
ments in the host school. The principal 
assured the committee it might call upon 
him or any faculty member for advice 
and help. The codperation of students, 
faculty, and principal made it truly an 
all-school project which developed a 
fine sense of unity and pride in the 
school. 

Several procedures in preparing for 
the conference may be worthy of note: 

1. Each participating school was asked to 
select a discussion topic for which it was to 
provide two discussion leaders, one a boy and 
one a girl. The topic was to be discussed 


at one morning section and one afternoon 
section. 
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2. Three weeks prior to the conference all 
discussion leaders were invited to a coaching 
session at a centrally located point. Here a 
teacher with experience in conducting forums 
suggested devices to be used in leading suc- 
cessful group discussions. Much importance 
was attached to this meeting of discussion 
leaders, for these leaders were chiefly respon- 
sible for the success of their sections. 

3. Participating schools were asked to have 
students pre-register for the two section meet- 
ings they wished to attend. This made it pos- 
sible for the host school to assign rooms of 
sufficient capacity to accommodate each sec- 
tion. This also gave students an opportunity 
to prepare contributions they might wish to 
make at section meetings. 


4. A 10-cent fee was collected from each 
student registered to defray expenses of the 
conference. 

The conference provided opportuni- 
ties for students to do many things 
which they do not usually have a chance 
to do in connection with regular school 
work, They had to provide rooms for 
discussions. They handled traffic and 
parking problems. They operated regis- 
tration and information booths. They 
advertised by letter and poster. With 
the help of a faculty member, they wrote 
a fifteen-minute radio script entitled 
“Let’s Live,” which brought the impor- 
tance of the conference before the gen- 
eral public. They prepared and dis- 
tributed programs, badges, arid tickets. 
They rehearsed and presented enter- 
tainment numbers. Shorthand students 
took notes on all meetings and dis- 
cussions. 


HE values of the Ideals Conference 

may be summarized as follows: It 
permits students from various high 
schools to meet on a non-competitive 
basis. It acquaints students with what 
other high schools are thinking and 
doing on the common problems of 
youth. It encourages discussion of 
youth’s problems both before and after 
the conference itself. It gives youth a 
feeling of its importance and its re- 
sponsibility in the world of today and 
tomorrow. 





High School 


T least a partial solution to getting 
the present-day high school chil- 
dren to learn how to spell simple words 
has been reached at Phineas Banning 
High School in Wilmington, members 
of the faculty believe. 


This “solution” has come through the 
old-fashioned spelling bee, which has 
been modernized and popularized at 
Banning and put on a school-wide basis. 
The spelling problem came to a focus 
through the gradual growth of discon- 
tent of faculty members and adminis- 
tration at the poor spelling of pupils. 
It was felt that knowing how to spell 
common words is an important part of 
an education—too important to leave 
entirely to the discretion of individual 
teachers. 

Settling down with a determination 
that the pupils at Banning would not be 
inferior to pupils of other schools or the 
schools of yesterday, the English-Social 
Studies Department went to work with 
prepared lists of words in the Golden 
State Series speller and others. It was 
decided that pre-tests would be given, 
followed by study, then more tests, and, 
finally, by a grand spelling bee to select 
the best speller in the school. 


Laurence Welch, one of the school’s 
English teachers, was chosen to coordi- 
nate the work in the school. As the time 
for the spelling bee approached, the two 
best spellers were selected from each 
half grade from the seventh through the 
twelfth (Banning is a junior-senior 


Spelling Bee at Banning 





q By H. RUSSELL PAINE 





4 Mr. Paine writes that he was espe- 
cially impressed with the effective- 
ness of the spelling bee idea because 
of the decrease in spelling errors that 
occurred in all forms of written work 
at the Phineas Banning High School. 
Mr. Paine teaches journalism and 
serves as adviser for the student pub- 
lications. He contributes this article 
as chairman of the Publicity Commit- 
tee of his school. 

The Phineas Banning School is lo- 
cated at Wilmington in the Los An- 
geles City School District. 





high). The climax came when junior 
and senior high assemblies were held for 
the final competition. 

Surprisingly enough, a B7 girl won 
the junior high bee and was able to stand 
up for quite a while with the All girl 
who triumphed in the senior high. 

More important than the spelling bee, 
however, were the results in the school 
as a whole. Spelling averages soared. 
English teachers began to find themes 
coming in with fewer misspelled words. 
The students even liked and appreciated 
the spelling work. 

Much encouraged, teachers of the 
Banning High School faculty have ex- 
pressed desire to have the spelling bee a 
semiannual affair. The principal, Earl 
E. Rosenberry, who was also greatly 
pleased with the progress, has indicated 
that a spelling bee tradition may be 
established. 























Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Orientation Practices in the California 
Junior High Schools, by Elmer Ensz. Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, Stanford University, 
1938 (H. C. Hand, sponsor). 

An Evaluation of Orientation Practices in 
Secondary Schools, by William C. Smith. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1938 (A. S. Raubenhei- 
mer, guidance committee chairman). 


CURRENT writer, in discussing 

personality, says in essence that 
each of us is born an individual (bio- 
logical organism) and becomes a per- 
son (acquires a personality) primarily 
through learning to fit into social 
statuses in the home, the school, and the 
community, and by learning to play 
acceptably the roles implied by such 
statuses. This statement has behind it 
a vast amount of incontravertible evi- 
dence. 

Needless to say, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for individuals to acquire, 
in the sense implied above, effective per- 
sonalities in social situations—homes, 
schools, and communities—which are 
strange and bewildering. School people 
throughout the country seem to have 
become generally aware of this fact, for 
the past two decades have witnessed, on 
all levels of secondary education, wide- 
spread attempts to develop orientation 
programs designed to familiarize pupils 
with schools and their offerings, as well 
as with themselves and with the require- 
ments of the world in which they live. 

Much current research centers about 
such orientation programs. Leaving 
aside the controlled experimental elabo- 
ration of various components of the 
program in outstanding schools, the 





bulk of such research involves either 
relatively objective surveys of existing 
orientation practices or attempts to 
evaluate such practices on the basis of 
what are as yet by force of necessity 
essentially subjective criteria. The 
studies reviewed below fall in these 
two categories—the first representing 
an exceptionally careful objective sur- 
vey of orientation practices in junior 
high schools ; and the second attempting 
a commendable, though relatively sub- 
jective, evaluation of such practices in 
four-year and senior high schools. 


BN SZ sent an elaborate questionnaire 
to 113 junior high schools in Cali- 
fornia and received replies from 86. 
The potential orientation agencies and 
procedures were subsumed under nine 
general categories. These, together with 
the per cent of schools reporting them 
in use, were as follows : homerooms, 91 ; 
advisers and individual conferences, 77 ; 
visitation by junior high school faculty 
representatives to elementary schools, 
70; some kind of publication, 68 ; visi- 
tation of junior high school by pros- 
pective pupils, 39; special orientation 
courses, 39; visual aids, 36; regular 
school courses, 18; and miscellaneous 
procedures, 100. 

Since the questionnaire called for 
fairly detailed data regarding practices 
embodied in each of the nine categories, 
Ensz was able to infer with a fair degree 
of accuracy the probable extent to which 
the practices in question actually served 
genuine orientation purposes. In gen- 
eral the findings, although indicating 
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that the junior high schools were doing 
much to adjust pupils to their new en- 
vironments, favored trends in practices 
rather than actual practices. To quote 
directly : 

Orientation in the junior high schools of 
California today is often an aimless mixture 
of various procedures which have sprung up 
from time to time as necessity seemed to com- 
pel, but in some cases with little consideration 
or analysis of the needs of the situation. 
These practices reflect diverse educational 
philosophies and traditions, some of which 
are outmoded and no longer meet modern 
needs. That these orientation practices are 
gradually being extended and better organ- 
ized, however, is indicated by a number of 
replies which stated that a more effective 
orientation service is being planned. Progress 
has reached the stage where definite systema- 
tized effort toward better adjustment is being 
made in an increasing number of schools. 

In conclusion, Ensz points out that 
orientation programs, although for the 
time being more extensively and more 
effectively administered by the home- 
room than by any other agency, “must,” 
if they are “to attain to a high degree of 
effectiveness, be recognized as a vital 
part of the curriculum.” 

The primary purpose of Smith’s 
study was to evaluate current orienta- 
tion practices in four-year and senior 
high schools in terms of their contribu- 
tion to pupil adjustment in such areas 
as student body and extracurricular 
activities, the curriculum and the facili- 
ties which it affords, the vocational field, 
the social field (including citizenship 
and character), and modern problems 
of safety and health. The orientation 
agencies and practices singled out for 
intensive treatment were mainly those 
involving group guidance, namely: sup- 
plying written and printed information, 
homeroom activities, courses on voca- 
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tions, social-living courses, and specific 
orientation courses. Data were secured 
from the literature on the subject, from 
interviews with teachers in the field, 
and from courses of study actually in 
use. 


As indicated earlier, evaluation on 
the basis of strictly objective criteria 
was not feasible. Nevertheless, the 
findings and conclusions are in rather 
striking agreement with the best in 
current trends in thought and practice. 
Briefly, written and printed informa- 
tion was found to function most effec- 
tively in connection with organized 
courses ; the homeroom was found want- 
ing, but it was obvious that some of its 
best features could be advantageously 
incorporated in organized courses ; units 
on vocations incorporated in organized 
courses were found preferable to 
courses on vocations ; the special orien- 
tation course was found to meet a vital 
need and to merit a very definite place 
in the curriculum ; and social-living core 
courses, still very much in the making, 
were found to harbor great promise. 
The common aim of these courses ap- 
peared to be, more than anything else, 
socially adjusted, poised, and integrated 
personalities. 


HE data revealed by these studies, 

along with a wealth of other data 
rapidly accumulating, seem to the re- 
viewer to point to one major conclusion, 
namely, that there is urgent need in the 
modern secondary school for a continu- 
ous integrated core course which will 
unify and render meaningful and effec- 
tive the many heterogeneous and some- 
times conflicting current approaches to 
orientation and guidance. 


Another Award for “Americans All—Immigrants All” 


“Americans All—Immigrants All,” the U. S. Office of Education’s series of 
dramatic radio programs devoted to promotion of racial and religious tolerance, 


has just received the Fourth Annual American Legion Auxiliary Radio Award. 























What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


State Department Reports on State 


Enrollment Trends.—From figures’ 


on enrollments for 1937-38 and 1938-39 
which he has recently compiled, Walter 
E. Morgan, chief of the Division of 
Research and Statistics, State Depart- 
ment of Education, draws conclusions 
which will be of general interest. Some 
of the conclusions are as follows: 

“Enrollments in high school and 
junior college grades (grades 9-14, in- 
clusive) increased considerably during 
the interval studied. The increase in en- 
rollments in graded secondary classes 
was greater than the decrease in enroll- 
ments in the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades. The total loss of en- 
rollment in the latter grades was 15,512; 
the total increase in regular classes of 
secondary grade was 16,470. 

“The greatest percentages of increase 
in state enrollments were those experi- 
enced in the junior colleges : an increase 
of 20.4 per cent in enrollments in grades 
13 and 14, and an increase of 48.3 per 
cent in enrollments of special students 
and students in special classes of junior 
college grade. This large increase in 
junior college enrollments was not due 
to the establishment of new junior col- 
leges. All of the junior colleges evi- 
denced the same trend. This trend 
apparently is dual in character, involv- 
ing material growth of regular class 
enrollments and what might be termed 
phenomenal growth of special class en- 
rollments. 

“It would appear that the most strik- 
ing development indicated by current 
enrollment trends is the expansion of 


adult education in California secondary 
schools. The increase of nearly 50 per 
cent in special class enrollments in 
junior colleges was accompanied by an 
increase of 15.3 per cent in special class 
enrollments in high schools. The actual 
increases in special class enrollments 
were 9,823 in junior colleges and 59,004 
in high schools, or a total of 68,827, an 
increase of 16.9 per cent in this single 
year. Over 44 per cent of the total state 
enrollment in junior colleges, and nearly 
57 per cent of the total state enrollment 
in high schools, was in special classes, 
consisting largely of adults.” 
v 7 7 

A State-Wide Cumulative Record 
Card.—Readers of the JourNat will 
recall that articles have appeared from 
time to time describing the work of a 
committee of the Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals on cumulative 
records. Members of the committee 
were Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Principal 
Helen C. Babson, Miss Elizabeth Bates, 
and Harold B. Brooks, chairman. A 
summary of the work done by the com- 
mittee appeared in the December, 1938, 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

The work of this committee has been 
exceptionally well received. The cumu- 
lative record form which was evolved 
has received the endorsement of the 
Representative Council of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
and of Drs. Hiram E. Edwards and 
L. A. Williams of the University of 
California’s Office of Relations with 
Schools, who have expressed the opin- 
ion that much good would come from 
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its general use. The Division of Sec- 
ondary Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education kept in close touch 
with the work of the committee and is 
of the opinion that the form will prove 
highly valuable to administrators. 

The list of schools now using the form 
is quite impressive. In Los Angeles a 
form which is practically identical with 
the one produced by the committee is 
used by a majority of the secondary 
schools. Other schools using the form 
are numerous and are scattered through- 
out the State. 

Those interested may secure infor- 
mation from Dr. Harold B. Brooks, 
Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach. 
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Vocational Conference Day Spon- 
sored by Citrus School.—As a special 
part of its guidance program, the Citrus 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Azusa, of which Floyd S. Hayden is 
principal, sponsored a vocational con- 
ference on the afternoon of November 
29. After students from the eleventh 
through the fourteenth grades had indi- 
cated their general vocational interests, 
twelve student groups met with leaders 
drawn from the industrial and profes- 
sional life of the Southern California 
area. The speakers discussed the present 
status of the particular vocational field, 
the job requirements, the rewards and 
disadvantages, and the possibilities for 
improvement and promotion. 

The twelve vocational fields presented 
were aeronautics; agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry; coaching and physical 
education; commercial and fine arts; 
cosmetology and home arts; engineer- 
ing ; forestry ; medicine, pharmacy, and 
public health; nursing; electrical and 
mechanical trades, merchandising, and 
salesmanship; secretarial work; and 
teaching. 

Donald Graffam was chairman of 
arrangements. 
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Freshman Orientation at Calipa- 
tria.—Calipatria Union High School 
begins educating its fall crop of fresh- 
men while the students are still in the 
eighth grade. 

In the spring of 1938 the counselor, 
at the suggestion of the principal, 
worked out a series of six lectures to be 
given over a period of six weeks to 
prospective freshmen from the Cali- 
patria and Niland districts. The classes 
were to be held in the library of the high 
school building. 

This series, known as the Freshman 
Orientation Course, deals with the or- 
ganization of the high school, respon- 
sibilities, and privileges of the members 
of the student body, student expenses, 
conduct and attitudes expected of the 
new citizens, vocations, and a detailed 
description of the courses offered at the 
school. The series ends when each stu- 
dent has made out his tentative program 
for his first year in high school and has 
discussed his problems with the coun- 
selor. 

This procedure has several advan- 
tages. It eliminates much of the timidity 
and uncertainty which freshmen usually 
experience, and it eases the registration 
problem, which is a relief to the faculty. 
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Health and Hospitalization for 
Boys and Girls of High School Age. 
The following letter was addressed re- 
cently to patrons of the Gustine Union 
High School District by Principal W. J. 
Pierce : 


I am taking this opportunity to call to your 
attention the health and hospitalization con- 
tract offered to the boys and girls of our high 
school by the West Side Hospital Association. 
This contract is the most reasonable of any 
form of health and hospitalization insurance 
we know of. We believe that when the parents 
know of the advantages of this offer, many 
will want to take out the insurance for their 
children. 

Our present school contract only covers 
accidents occurring at school or during school 
activities, plus the regular examination and 














routine first aid treatment. The more com- 
plete individual health contract now being 
offered goes farther than the school contract 
can and provides for a doctor of your choice 
from among the doctors practicing in New- 
man or Gustine, who will take care of any 
accident or illness occurring anywhere as 
long as it can be cared for within the district. 
This gives your boy or girl protection at home 
as well as at school. This health and accident 
policy allows for three weeks’ hospitalization 
for any one accident or illness, X-rays, office 
calls, home calls, and operations if needed. 


Dental care is not included in the school con-. 


tract or the individual accident and health 
policy. 

If you are interested and wish to take ad- 
vantage of this policy offering full coverage 
for your child, please send in a deposit of 
$2.50, and your insurance will start imme- 
diately. You can arrange to have your child 
take the examination required to complete the 
contract anytime within thirty days. 

The remaining fee of $5.00 can be paid at 
the time of the examination, when you will 
receive your signed agreement. If you have 
not seen a copy of the agreement, please ask 
your boy or girl to get one at the principal’s 
office. 

Our only interest in this is that you be in- 
formed of the excellent health program this 
contract offers your boy or girl. 
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Broadcasting Studios at Grant 
Union High School, North Sacra- 
mento.— The Grant Union High 
School, North Sacramento, is now com- 
pleting its radio broadcasting studios, 
which are expected to be as fine and 
complete as any on the Pacific Coast. 
They incorporate the very latest design 
in architectural and acoustical work- 
manship. The radio broadcasting equip- 
ment is designed for high fidelity 
throughout. 

With respect to the use of this equip- 
ment, District Superintendent William 
Rutherford writes: “The television 
equipment will be capable of operation 
in all studios and out-of-doors, thus en- 
abling the community to enjoy both 
sight and sound programs of interest, 
both educational and entertaining. 

“Grant Union has already formed its 
staff for operation and direction cover- 
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ing all phases of radio and television, 
broadcasting, including music, dram- 
atics, and scientific and educational 
fields. Students are now enrolled and 
are being given instruction in radio and 
television theory. They are also doing 
active work in construction and opera- 
tion of equipment. Plans are being made 
to utilize these facilities as an important 
link in the art of visual education, bring- 
ing to the home the actual working pic- 
ture of the school and its many activi- 
ties.” 
Sd 7 7 


Junior College Committees Hold 
Conferences.—On December 1 and 2, 
a conference was held in Los Angeles 
on the question of junior college stu- 
dent personnel. Representatives from 
over thirty institutions were present. 
A plan was drawn up which will be fol- 
lowed by the junior colleges in studying 
and describing institutional services for 
individual students and for collecting 
essential data regarding the success of 
present student personnel programs. 
Representatives from the junior col- 
leges will study intensively their own 
institutions and report their findings to 
a committee in charge of the project. 
A second conference will then be held 
at which the various reports will be uni- 
fied and problems of common concern 
isolated for further study. 


The committee on student personnel 
consists of Hugh Bell, Chico State Col- 
lege; Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles 
City College; J. W. McDaniel, Bakers- 
field Junior College ; J. Paul Mohr, San 
Francisco Junior College; Harry E. 
Tyler, Sacramento Junior College ; and 
Grace V. Bird, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, chairman. 

A similar conference will soon be 
arranged on the junior college curricu- 
lum, with special reference to general 
education and to terminal and voca- 
tional education. A second conference 
on curriculum will occur later. 
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The committee on curriculum con- 
sists of J. C. Beswick, State Depart- 
ment of Education; A. J. Cloud, San 
Francisco Junior College; J. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Reedley Junior College; 
Harry E. Tyler, Sacramento Junior 
College ; John W. Harbeson, Pasadena 
Junior College, chairman ; and Nicholas 
Ricciardi, San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College, cochairman. 

These conferences are financed by a 
grant made by the General Education 
Board and are under the general direc- 
tion of the State Committee on Junior 
Colleges. 
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College of Agriculture at Davis 
Institutes Guidance Program.—Dr. 
Basil H. Peterson, assistant to the dean 
of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, describes an interest- 
ing plan of counseling now in operation 
at Davis. The main points in the plan 
are as follows: 

“This coming semester we are insti- 
tuting for the first time an orientation 
program for our new students. It in- 
volves an opportunity for students to 
become acquainted with the student ac- 
tivities of the campus and with the 
opportunities existing in the various 
fields of agriculture, and also it pro- 
vides counsel to be given each student 
by a faculty representative of the major 
subject in which the student is going 
to enroll. 

“All new students were given the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination for College Stu- 
dents this fall. We plan to administer 
this test to all of our new students each 
semester. This year all of our non- 
degree students were also given the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test. Next year 
we plan to give this test to all new stu- 
dents. These test results are used for 
sectioning large classes and for counsel- 
ing students who wish to transfer be- 
tween nondegree, combination, and de- 
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gree status; they have also been used 
this year for revising our nondegree 
curriculum to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents attending the College of Agri- 
culture at Davis. 

“The adviser to women, supervisor 
of nondegree instruction, and the assist- 
ant to the dean interview and counsel 
all students who receive ‘cinch’ notices 
for the first midterm examinations. 

“A cumulative record is being cre- 
ated for each student enrolled at the 
College of Agriculture, Davis. This 
record embodies a health record, activi- 
ties record, scholarship record, test rec- 
ord, and a record of observations and 
interviews with students. This obser- 
vation-interview record is compiled 
through the assistance of all members 
of the staff, administrative and also 
teaching. Whenever a member of the 
faculty reports that some student is in 
difficulty or needs advice, he is immedi- 
ately called in for an interview by the 
supervisor of nondegree instruction or 
the assistant to the dean. 

“We are just beginning the above 
outlined guidance program. We are en- 
deavoring not to go too fast so that it 
will be necessary to retrace our steps, 
but at the same time we are trying to 
institute a program which will meet the 
needs of our students.” 
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Developments in Homemaking.— 
In a report recently written by Maude 
I. Murchie, chief, Bureau of Home- 
making, State Department of Educa- 
tion, occur the following items, which 
will be of general interest to those en- 
gaged in the field of secondary educa- 
tion: 

There has been an increasing interest in 
homemaking education for boys. It is im- 
possible to meet the demand by boys for this 
work because of lack of facilities for provid- 
ing such instruction. Boys are insistent upon 
receiving preparation for social acceptance 
and to meet the many economic problems 
which they sense in present-day society. 


























Over 5,000 high school boys were enrolled in 
homemaking classes during the past school 
year. 

Since the school environment at best is 
artificial in supplying teaching facilities for 
family life education, a precedure has been 
built up during the past few years in which 
the home and community are made to yield 
definite learning contributions in connection 
with the school program. The student con- 
tinues his learning in a normal family life 
setting under the guidance of the school 
through independent project and activity 


work. During the past school year the home: 


economics teachers made 6,415 visits to 4,078 
homes of pupils enrolled in their classes to 
assist students with home projects and to give 
parents an understanding of the purposes of 
a functioning school program. Splendid co- 
operation is secured and many sane modifica- 
tions of the school program result with 
increased knowledge on the part of the teacher 
of the needs of the local community. 

For several years a broad homemaking 
program has been used as the main education 
program for foreign groups and for the 
particularly slow-minded groups, spending 
from one-half to a full day on such programs. 

Nursery schools are becoming increasingly 
useful as observation centers for homemaking 
groups of the secondary schools and for par- 
ent education groups in the adult education 
field. 
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Antioch to Have Lectures on 
Youth Problems.—A series of pub- 
lic lectures on youth problems, sponsored 
by the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Department of Adult Education, 
has recently been announced by Don B. 
Cramer of the Antioch Schools. The 
lectures occur on the first Wednesday 
of the month, at 7:30 p. m., at the 
Antioch High School Library; im- 
portant subjects and outstanding speak- 
ers have been arranged. 

On December 6, Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, 
chief of the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, spoke on “The Approach of 
Mental Hygiene to Youth Problems.” 
“The Parent Meets the Youth Problem” 
was the subject presented by Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws, chief of the Bureau of 
Parent Education of the State Depart- 
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ment of Education, on Wednesday, 
January 10. 


On February 7, Dr. Norman Fenton 
of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
will lead the discussion on “The Com- 
munity and the Youth Problem.” The 
discussion panel, representing com- 
munity agencies, will be made up of 
Jake Ackerman, Victor Lindblad, Mrs. 
Roy Small, Mrs. Ivy Alexander, Stan- 
ley Warburton, George Creary, H. F. 
Nellar of Lafayette, the Rev. William 
Steininger, and Dr. Thomas J. Dozier. 

The lecture on March 6 by Dr. O. H. 
Close of the Preston School of Industry 
will be on “Failure in Meeting the 
Problem.” 
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New High School Emerging in 
Contra Costa County. — Acalanes 
Union High School, Contra Costa 
County, formed in response to rapid in- 
crease in population as a result of new 
residential area made readily accessible 
by the Broadway “low-level” tunnel be- 
tween Oakland and Walnut Creek, be- 
came a legal entity this fall. Bonds of 
$330,000 were voted October 19. Frank- 
lin and Kump of Fresno are employed 
in the construction of plans with Keith 
O. Narbett of Richmond as consulting 
architect. 


The Board of Trustees hopes to have 
a four-year institution in operation by 
September, 1940. Stanley Warburton, 
coordinator of secondary curriculum, 
Contra Costa County Schools, has been 
elected principal. 
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Orange County High Schools 
Adopt Minimum Testing Program. 
Recognizing the need for a uniform 
testing program in the high schools of 
Orange County due to the large number 
of transfers within the county each 
year, a committee composed of three 
high school principals and the county 
director of secondary curriculum has 
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been appointed by the chairman of Sec- 
tion 19 of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals to study 
suitable tests and to recommend a mini- 
mum uniform testing program within 
the county. 


After a careful study of the tests 
most suitable, the committee recom- 
mended, and the Association adopted, 
two tests. These are the California 
Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, 
Intermediate, machine scoring ; and the 
Progressive Achievement Tests (read- 
ing, arithmetic, and language), machine 
scoring. No attempt was made to sug- 
gest a full program of testing as it was 
believed that each school should add to 
the minimum program the tests most 
satisfactory in completing the local 
school testing program. Although the 
adoption of a minimum testing program 
suggests the possibility of comparison 
between schools, such a procedure will 
not be followed. The purpose of the 
program is to facilitate the transfer of 
students between schools in the county. 

The selection of the machine-scored 
tests followed the recommendation 
made by the Association last spring to 
Ray Adkinson, county superintendent 
of schools. The Association recom- 
mended the renting of an International 
test scoring machine by the county of- 
fice and the establishment of trained 
personnel to handle the testing program. 
Mr. Adkinson appointed Warren Men- 
denhall to head the Department of Re- 
search and Guidance and assigned to 
him the problem of working out a sat- 
isfactory testing schedule. 

The use of the machine has far ex- 
ceeded the expectation of the princi- 
pals. The saving in time and effort to 
the teachers, it is believed, will so in- 
crease the use of the machine that the 
cost of this new department will ac- 
tually be a saving to the schools of the 
county. During the first two and one- 
half months of operation, the high 
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schools gave and scored over 2,500 
tests, while the elementary schools 
scored over 1,300 tests. As the high 
schools are just beginning to realize 
the value of the machine and very few 
teachers have used it for their own 
tests, it is likely that the demand will 
constantly increase. While there is some 
uncertainty of the value of machine- 
scored tests for the elementary grades, 
there is apparently no question about 
results from the seventh grade on. 
Should districts or counties be inter- 
ested in securing information about the 
machine or the results, Linton T. Sim- 
mons, director of secondary curriculum, 
Orange County Schools, Santa Ana, 
will be glad to furnish information. 
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Biology in the Madera Union High 
School.—In the Madera Union High 
School the course in biology is making 
an outstanding contribution to the pro- 
gram of guidance. This occurs, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Ruth Esther Durham, 
instructor, because of the success of 
two important units, physiology and 
anatomy of the human body and the 
aesthetic value of natural history. 

In the section on human physiology 
and anatomy detailed memory work is 
replaced by many practical demonstra- 
tions on the care of teeth, hair, skin, 
nails, and feet. A part of these demon- 
strations and explanations are presented 
by professional men and women of the 
community. An elementary knowledge 
of the structure, function, and care of 
the organic system is given, this making 
a natural approach to the study of sex. 

In sex education the anatomy and 
physiology of the male and female re- 
productive systems are taught to mixed 
classes. This training is followed by a 
segregation of the boys and girls in 
order that problems pertaining to one 
sex or the other may be discussed with- 
out fear or embarrassment. Instruction 
in sex problems has been free from the 








difficulties so often found and has been, 
in the opinion of Principal L. C. Thomp- 
son, highly successful. 

In the unit on natural history, the first 
lessons consist of learning the names of 
the campus plants. This identification is 
supplemented by studying the value of 
these plants for landscaping and general 
beautification. While studying plants 
outside, the students are incidentally 
learning the animals which frequent the 
area. 
animals will come later in the course. 
In the entire unit on natural history, 
the major objective is to make the stu- 
dent a more intelligent and appreciative 
observer of the natural life about him. 
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An Informal Organization of Sci- 
ence Teachers.—Largely through the 
initiative of Dr. George W. Hunter of 
Claremont Colleges, a group of persons 
interested in science instruction have 
for some time been meeting to consider 
problems of mutual interest. The group 
has an informal organization, with no 
constitution, by-laws, or dues. Meetings 
are arranged, notices are sent out, and 
those interested attend. Often some or 
all of the group have dinner together, 
after which they adjourn to a meeting 
place. 

The first meeting of the 1938-39 
series, held October 19, 1938, at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School at Long 
Beach, was arranged by the science 
teachers of the Long Beach City 
Schools. The program, under the chair- 
manship of John W. Wilson, principal 
of David Starr Jordan High School, 
Long Beach, was as follows: The first 
theme, entitled “In the light of the 
changing concepts in secondary educa- 
tion, on what grounds can we justify a 
course in general physiology in our sec- 
ondary schools?” was presented by 
James K. Shallenberger of the Wood- 
row Wilson High School. The discus- 
sion leader was Miss Minnie Yonge of 


Emphasis on the habits of the 
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the Polytechnic High School. The sec- 
ond theme, entitled “With the advent of 
orientation courses in the natural sci- 
ences, what elective offerings in the field 
of science can we justify in our sec- 
ondary schools?” was presented by 
William B. Brown, director of curricu- 
lum, Los Angeles City Schools. The 
discussion leader for this theme was 
Charles F. Eckels, instructor in sci- 
ences, Pasadena Junior College. Fol- 
lowing the discussion, a summary was 
given by Principal Wilson. 

The second meeting, held on Novem- 
ber 16 at the home of Dr. Hunter, was 
planned by the Los Angeles members of 
the science group, with Paul F. Devine 
of the Los Angeles City Schools as 
chairman. The general topic for dis- 
cussion, “Science Curriculum in Los 
Angeles Schools,” was divided into four 
sections : “What We Are Striving For,” 
presented by Mr. Devine; “The Junior 
High School Program,” by Miss Vida 
M. Watkins ; “Life Science in the Sen- 
ior High School,” by Roland C. Ross; 
and “Physical Science in the Senior 
High School,” by Madison H. Comp- 
ton. Ten minutes of discussion fol- 
lowed each presentation. 


The third meeting, held in January, 
was conducted by those in the San Ber- 
nardino Schools. It was entitled “What 
San Bernardino Offers in Science, Es- 
pecially for the Noncollege Student.” 
Miss Elsie Gibbs introduced the pro- 
gram with a general report of the San 
Bernardino science situation. Morris 
Mack of Rialto Junior High School dis- 
cussed “Practical Science from the 
Health Viewpoint”; and Raymond J. 
Larsen of Arrowview Junior High 
School talked on “Science Integrated 
with Interests of Everyday Life.” 
Henry M. Hills, head of the Senior 
High School Science Department, spoke 
on “Survey of Science Offerings” ; 
Miss Leora Walker, instructor in bi- 
ology, on “Biology for the Average and 
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Sub-average Student’; Webster Hall, 
instructor in everyday science, on 
“Everyday Science for the Noncollege 
Student” ; and E. K. Giffen, instructor 
in chemistry, on “Chemistry for the 
College-Preparatory Student.”’ Dr. 
James Harvey, instructor in botany and 
bacteriology from the San Bernardino 
Junior College, discussed “Technical 
and Nontechnical Science on the Jun- 
ior College Level.” 

The March meeting was devoted to 
recent developments in sex education. 
The speakers and topics were as fol- 
lows: Dr. Hunter, “Sex Education in 
the Schools of Yesterday”; H. Har- 
wood Tracy of Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, “Modern Tendencies in Sex Edu- 
cation, and a Review of the Marriage 
Relations Course at Fullerton Junior 
College” ; Clive L. Adams, Huntington 
Beach Union High School, “What May 
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Be Done by High Schools in Education 
for Marriage—a Review of the Work 
Done in Huntington Beach High 
School.” An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed this meeting, which was held at 
the home of Dr. Hunter. 


At the April meeting, 1939, held at 
the Claremont Inn, Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, chief of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, spoke on “Science 
Education in the Changing Curricu- 
lum.” An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed his paper. 

The meetings of the Science Group 
are being continued during the current 
year. The general theme will be “Sci- 
ence in the Core Curriculum.” Any 
science teachers not on the mailing list, 
wishing to become members of the 
group, may write directly to Dr. Hun- 
ter, and their names will be added to the 
list. 





VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 
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THE 
EMERGING HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
and Its Direction 


By HAROLD SPEARS 
Director of Research and Secondary Education 
Evansville, Indiana 


This is a truly readable book, with many risible cartoons and 
no stuffed-shirt generalizations, for the high school principal first, 
and then for all others interested in secondary curriculum re- 
organization. The central viewpoint is promptly disclosed: 


“This study is projected on the proposition that 
although the high school principal to date has generally 
been ignored in the curriculum reorganization move- 
ment, its ultimate success depends in no small measure 
upon his understanding of and participation in curricular 
changes.” 


Chapter I. A Perplexed School—An Introduction 

Chapter II. An Instructional Challenge 

Chapter III. The Curriculum Movement 

ChapterIV. Meeting Needs at Pine Mountain 

Chapter V. A Small School Follows the Virginia Plan 

Chapter VI. The Problem of the Small High School 

Chapter VII. Reorganization in the Northwest 

Chapter VII. Growing the Curriculum Out of the Extra- 
curriculum 

Chapter IX. The Norris Community Program 

Chapter X. Further Community Programs 

Chapter XI. Experiences in the Laboratory School 

Chapter XII. The Emerging Core in California 

Chapter XIII. The Denver Program 

Chapter XIV. A School Within a School 

Chapter XV. The Evansville Plan 

Chapter XVI. Reorganization as In-Service Training 

Chapter XVIL Responsibilities for the Principal 

Chapter XVII. A Curriculum Incorporating Youth 


Here we have an excellent survey of the curriculum movement 
throughout the country, with its faults and handicaps, along with 
its promising features—all based on actual working situations in 
real schools. California high schools receive extended treatment 
in Chapters VI and XIL 


Illustrated, 400 pages, $2.50 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
























































OUR MODERN WORLD 


: By 
RALPH K. WATKINS and WINIFRED PERRY 


Professor of Education Teacher of General Science 
University of Missouri Roosevelt Junior High School 
San Diego, Calif. 


| Gay SCIENCE in 





A NEW JUNIOR SCIENCE SERIES 








. N excellent introductory 
course, featuring an un- 
BOOK ONE: 
paralleled cycle-treatment in 
UNDERSTANDING 
SCIENCE graded, progressive expansion 
Grade 7 of science principles and facts 
from year to year. Simple, 
BOOK TWO: ° . ‘ 
interesting style; exceptional 
pigeon program in graded, practical 
Grade 8 experimentation; emphasis 
on the development of the 
BOOK THREE: scientific method and atti- 
SCIENCE FOR tude. Unusual pictures and 
HUMAN CONTROL iy 
striking format. 
Grade 9 
e Published in January 
350 Mission Street San Francisco 
































GROWING 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


Young and Barton 


Here is a new type civics text for eighth 
or ninth grade pupils which touches in its 
scope the social, political, economic, voca- 
tional and personal areas of civic life— 
all the areas with which the good citizen 
is concerned. Learning activities are 
many and varied—to provide for pupils 


of varying abilities and interests. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


68 POST STREET 








LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





MONG the newer publications sent 
to the JouRNAL for review are the 
following : 

Adult Adventures in Reading, by Elizabeth 
C. Morriss. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. 
Price $1.50; 264 pages. 

The Influence of Tax Leeway on Educa- 


tional Adaptability, by Widnell Dimsdale 
Knott. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Price $1.60; 
84 pages. 

The Library in the School, by Lucile F. 
Fargo. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1939. Price $3.50; 522 pages. 

A Manual for Remedial Reading, by Ed- 
ward William Dolch. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1939. Price $2.00; 166 
pages. 

Materials for Consumer Education: A Se- 
lected Bibliography. Consumers’ Counsel Di- 
vision, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., No. CS-61, revised, 
1939 ; 21 pages. 

Modern Europe (revised), by Harrison C. 
Thomas and William A. Hamm. Henry Holt 
and Co., 1939. Price, $2.24; 854 pages. 











A Popular Series Now Complete 


GOOD READING 


| Cross, Smith, Stauffer, Collette 


Just published: English Writers, Revised Edition. A 
combined anthology and history of English literature, with 
| emphasis on recent and modern selections appealing to 

young people ... flexibly organized . . . diversified . . . well 
equipped with expert editorial aids . . . vividly illustrated. 


Also published in this series: Adventure, Revised Edi- 
tion; Workbook for Adventure; Achievement, Revised 
Edition; Workbook for Achievement; American Writers, 
Revised Edition. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco 











FEBRUARY, 1940 


A New Monograph 
ERTINENT Economic Issues, the 
second monograph in the California 

Society of Secondary Education Mono- 
graph Series, will be off the press March 
1. Prepared by a seminar group at the 
University of Southern California 
working under the sponsorship of the 
Epsilon (Los Angeles) field chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, men’s honorary edu- 
cational fraternity, it is a guide for 
studying certain controversial questions 
in secondary schools. 

Each of the seven chapters in the 
monograph presents a pertinent eco- 
nomic issue as a topic for study. The 
presentation in each case consists of a 
series of study questions, a group of 
carefully selected activities planned to 
further an understanding of the topic, 
and an adequate bibliography of per- 
tinent references. The seven problems 
considered are as follows: Conserving 
Our Resources, Operating Our Utili- 
ties and Industries, Regulating Our 
Finances, Solving Our Labor Problems, 
Relieving Unemployment and Misfor- 
tune, Providing Security for the Aged, 
and Raising Public Revenues. 

Each corporate and institutional 
member of the California Society of 
Secondary Education will receive one 
copy of the monograph. The sale price 
to others is 25 cents per copy. Without 
doubt Pertinent Economic Issues will 
prove useful to social studies teachers 
throughout the country. 





Vor. 15, No. 2 


Symposium Reprints 
EPRINTS of the present “Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion” symposium can be had from the 
offices of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. Since this sympo- 
sium expands the recent statement of 
policy for school board members and 
school administrators which was pre- 
pared by’ W. H. Orion and Miss Bernice 
Moss at the behest of the Society of 
State Directors of Physical and Health 
Education (and which was issued in 
more or less the same form as News 
Letter No. 31 of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education), a considerable de- 
mand is anticipated for the reprint— 
several thousand copies of the earlier 
publications have already been dis- 
tributed. The symposium complements 
the earlier statement and orients it in 
terms of California secondary schools, 
so it will be of considerable use to 
schools already possessing the other 
statement as well as to schools which 
wish to secure the longer presentation 
without having procured the other ma- 
terial. 

Copies of the reprint will sell for 35 
cents. For those schools and depart- 
ments which wish to order in quantities, 
a special price of 20 cents will be made 
on orders of 10 or more. At the present 
time delivery cannot be guaranteed on 
orders received after March 10. 





q The annual meeting of the trustees of the California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation will be held in Long Beach at the time of the Conference of Secondary School 
Principals, according to President L. P. Farris. In addition, a breakfast conference 
for members of the editorial staff has been scheduled. 

The Board of Trustees is to meet for breakfast at the Hilton Hotel, Wednesday 
morning, March 20, at 7:45. At this time official business will be transacted and the 
results of the election of new officers will be announced. The entire editorial staff 
will meet at the Hilton on March 19 at 7:45, at which time plans for next year's 
symposia will be outlined. Members of the Board of Trustees also are invited to 


attend this meeting to add their counsel to the discussion. 
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